- number of gentlemen, and succeeded in or- 


Ieland. At his own urgent request, this 


it’ was then called. This desire, 


" ¥itetion to labour for one year at Sag Har- 
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the. | 
five sous aud: 
He ispent . most ‘bis 
»youth : Cenese;, New: 
whieher:: his: father ‘removed: 
with bis family when be was*quite young.” 
ds "606 
ate | 


hap 


assachu-. 

until, the, 
ccea-did 


bear. "of 


be fasber. of 
mot ipermithim to. 
‘to’ amy liberal educa- 
arith of bis piows 
Wife; he” th the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ‘end’ had‘ the 
e bo 


copversion were pecu- 
some..time dusing the. was, of 
While. be enlisted as | 
asoldier, and. thaiarmy. | 
wieduting thie petiod the Lord visited him |. 
ie mercy, and ted penitent sinner 
ty'tinbrace ‘the Saviour.” On one oocasion, 
While Be‘and his’ ‘were sitting on 

would on | 


pack from bis on. | 
the top. of, bie | 


 gelist in, the West, fairly set, in, and with 


 wutiring eneagy avd devotion did he addresa 


big» imetantiy. Lord made great use 
of this solemn event in the matter of: bi# 
By! it ha. was-led) to. believe 

had spared ‘his ‘life for ‘some 


grave assisting, be wes enabled to do.» He 
not,’ thake public 
Union: Academy ew. Hamp- | 


whieh hedid ia the fallof 1815.i He | 
hie “btadive fe this “Inetiution{ | 
With ‘varidus ntettdptions in order pro- | 
fands, ‘three, years, and i | - 
-fall. of 1818: entered ithe Freahmda | 
His’ four course in ‘iis venerable 
feat of learding. waa characterized, by dili- 


gence and+success student, and: by | 
stored and wWell-disciplined wind, and a 


eonsistoncy “ahd ‘activity as a Christian. 
Stiortly a he redeifed his’ degree. he re- 
psire ew, York, and. in company. with 


aome,five.or six other young com- 
menced the stady. of theology ‘under the 
on of Drs. Spring ¢ aud, Baldwin. ‘Ta 


gospel by the 
avid on: she: 19th of Fane/1825, he: was, at 


Bis and by the vote 
of the same Presbytery, ordsined to the full 
work of; 
Between thetime ‘of bis: licensure and 
ordination,.and for a short time afterward, 
he preached with great acoeptance at vari- 
ous points in and ‘around the city of New 
York. During this period he was more or 
less associated with that distinguished man 
of God and eminent revivalist, Dr. Nettle- 
ton, and ‘is said to have assisted him in 
compiling the once’ popular little volume 
, sacred poetry, known as the ‘Village 
ymps.’ 

About this time he received and accepted 
an invitation to labour as a city missionary 
ia Boston, Massachusetts, under the direc- 
tien of the Female Missionary Society of 
said-city: In this field he laboured with 

faithfulness and success for eighteen 
otiths. His next field was Smithtown, 
Long Island, where, from September, 1827, 
until April, 1830, he ministered to the peo- 
ple as a stated supply, and was then settled 
as their pastor by the Presbytery of Long 


relation was dissolved in April, 1833, though 
he continued to supply them uatil the Sep- 
tember following. The reason of his wish- 
img to leave this field, where God had 
otowned his ministrations with abundant 
sacoess, was the desire to be a pioncer in 
Planting the gospel in the «far West,” as 


he was not permitted to put into immediate 
execution ; ;, for, after having spent some 
months in the service of the American 
Sunday School Union, he accepted an in- 


bor, New: York. And it was not until the 
spring of 1835 that he turned his face to- 
ward the West, which was to be his future 
hone, and the field of his future toils and 
triamp 

Having attended the meeting of the 
General Assembly at Pittsburg, Peunsyl- 
vania, as a commissioner from the Presby- 
tery of Long Island, he set out on a tour of 
exploration in the fur West, that is, in the 
State of Illinois, with a view to his future 
removal, and the founding of a Christian 
colony. | 

It would lead us too far from our purpose 
im ‘penning this brief memoir of Mr. Pills- 
bary, to’ follow him in detail through all 
his jouraseyings and explorations in the 
West. Suffice it to say, that having spent 
the summer in examining different locali- 
ties, he returned to New York in September, 
and made a report of his observations to a 


ganising ® company, with a capital of some 
$40,000, to be invested in land, and the 
founding of a colony. The company was 
called “The New York Association,” and 
their objects are briefly set forth in the 
preamble to their printed regulations, and 
reads as follows: 

«We, the undersigned, having in view 
the establishment of a colony for promoting 
the cause of education and piety in the 
State of Illinois or its vicinity, and the in- 
crease of our means of doing good, do 
mutually agree to associate for the attain- 
ment of these objects, under the governance 
of the 'fotlowing'regulations.” 

Mr. Pillebury “and two other persons 
were appointed a committee of {genre 
and in the month of October, 1835, set out 
for Tigojs on their important mission. 
They located twenty-two sections of land in 

tenry county, embracing the present town 
of Andover, which was to be the commer- 
cial, literary,.and religious centre of the 
colony, and, with the adjacent regions, the 
field of bis fatare labours in the ministry. 
They reached New York again late in the 
fall; and made their report, with which the 
Association was well pleased, and deter- 
mined to proceed forthwith in the settle- 


“with, | about the 


the | 28 evangelist. | 
; private ‘houses, oocasionally i in school-houses, 


put in operation, under the superin- 
tetdénee of. Me.) Pillsbury,' was the 


spirit of -the whole enterprise. 
sled arrived; settlement 
‘began to'bé formed, houses built, and land 
‘Broken’ fok caltivation. th 

‘From’ time’ onwakd, ‘fo the end of 
life,’ Mr. Pi sbury as identified with the 
| West; especially in all that pertained to the 
groweh and. prosperity..of the Presbyterian 
i'Gharch. At, fret,. indeed, in connection 
| with, an enterprise-which he hoped would, 
in due: time, by the blessing of God, result 
to the cause and kingdom. of 
Ohtisty and the interests of sound education. 
To this scheme of Christian colonization he 
bad given tinch | "thought;°and time, and 
Ishour, and prayer. He, like many other 
of, |! good and ministers of the gospel at the 


e, th 
Church in the West, and of 
giving and stability, and in-. 
_fimenos; in‘ the ‘midst. of the tide of immi- 
| gtation flowing: into these wild and uncalti- 
vated régions, was by plauting, at various 
points; well organized Christian colonies. 
Many such enterprises were undertaken 
referred to—so me of them 
| others did not. diversity 
fe opinion prevails at present on the sub- 
eet, and little has recently been attempted 
in that direction. But whatever sentiments 
may. (prevail, or may have prevailed, as to 
the: mtility .of. Christian colonies in the 
newer sections of our country; and what- 
ever failures wiay have attended the colony 
at Andover, (and they Were many,) it was 
dertainly the occasion of giving to the in- 
‘fant Présbytetian Church in the West one 
OF the: noblest Specimens of a domestic mis- 


| dignaty and evangelist. 


From the spring of 1836 the labours of 
sbury, as 8 missionary and an evan- 


himself to the great and good. work to which 
the Lord called: him... The colony at 
_ Audover was at first weak, and enjoyed but 
a part of his time and labours. Wethers- 
field, another colony which he was instra- 
mental in getting up, shared next in his 
| prayers and gospel ministrations. But he 
sawed the good seed of the word over a 


| wide. region beside, endearing the hardships 


and privations incident: to new settlements, 
and a scattered population. 

«Hé..was: a man of indomitable éourage 
dud. pérseveratice, bearing all weathers, and 


' submitting ‘cheerfully to the trials and pri- 
vations’ of Bis lot—liko Paul, ‘willing to | 


_begome ‘all things to. ail men, that by all 
iieans’ ‘he might gain some.” With a well- 


ready utterance, he was prepared to preach 
at.a few minutes’ warning, whenever and 
wherever. invited. ‘His speech and. his 
preaching was not with enticing words of 


man’ s wisdom, ‘but in demonstration of the 
for’ mete ‘effect, but all for edifica- 


t and of power. He was plain, for- 
‘and’ affectiboate in manner, saying 


. During the first years of his ministry in 
inois, he preached almost exclusively in 


or in the open air, if the weather permit- 
ted. He rarely ever failed to fill an ap- 
pointment, whatever the state of the wea- 
ther, or the distance to be travelled—roads, 
or no roads. And when no other means of 
conveyance offered, he took it on foot, and 
in this way has been known to walk from 
twenty to thirty miles, rather than disap- 
point the people. He organized fourteen 
churches during the first years of his minis- 
try in the West, and assisted at the organi- 
zation of several others, some of them from 
fifty to one hundred miles distant. The 
first was at Burlington, lowa, August 27th, 
1836, and the last at Dixon, Lllinois, Janu- 
ary 29th, 1852. The church at Andover, 
in the Andover colony, was organized by 
him December 10th, 1837, with eighteen 
members—fifteen on certificate, and three 
on examination. The following ‘persons 
were elected and ordained as ruling elders, 
viz: James S. Miller, Erastus Buck, and 
Marcus B. Osborne. Messrs. Miller and 
Buck were also appointed to act as deacons. 
To this infant church, and the colony in 
the midst of which it was lodéated, Mr. 
Pillsbury gave the priacipal part of his 
labours as stated supply until April 17th, 
1841, at which time he was installed as 
pastor. In the meantime, however, a diffi- 
culty had arisen in the church, as to their 
ecclesiastical connection, which it may be 
proper here to notice, on account of its 
relation to the subject of this memoir. 

_ There is nothing to show that the An- 
dover church had as yet been connected 
with any Presbytery. Its organization oc- 
carred just at the time of the disruption in 
the Presbyterian Church, and the formation 
of the New-school body. Many churches 
and Presbyteries were rent in twain, in 
consequence of the Excision Act of the 
General Assembly in 1837, and the minds 
of many good people were much exercised 
to know what their duty was in regard to 
church connection. This was the case at 
Andover; for, when a proposition was made, 
at a congregational meeting held May 6th, 
1840, to connect with the Old-school Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, the vote was a tie. The 
following resolution was then introduced 
by ruling elder Osborne, and adopted by 
the meeting: 


Resolved, That this church do amicably 
separate; those voting in the negative on the 
previous question, to enjoy the name and title 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Andover, 
while the affirmative body shall own the title 
of a parcel of land conveyed to this church 
by the Articles of Association of the Andover 
Company.” 

Those voting in the affirmative, with Mr. 
Pillsbury at their head, then withdrew to 
another apartment, and on motion of Wil- 
liam Ayres, it was 

“‘ Resolved, That, in the capacity of a church, 
we unite with the Presbytery of Schuyler.” 


only ruling elder adhering to this party, it 
was 

“‘ Resolved, That thc church be called the 
Presbyterian Charch of Andover.” 


* At this meeting also, William Ayres and 
Edgar Jacks were elected ruling elders. 
This was the church over which Mr. Pills- 
bury was installed as pastor at the time 
above specified, reduced to half its former 
strength and numbers. What became of 
the so-called First Presbyterian Church of 
Andover, we are not informed. Our im- 
pression is, that it was finally absorbed by 
that of which Mr. Pillsbury became pastor. 
At all events, there is at present but one 
Presbyterian chureh in the place—the lin- 
éal descendant of the one which, in 1840, 
connected with the Presbytery of Schuyler. 

To this charch he ministered with dili- 
gence and a good weasure of success until 


ment of the colony. Dur uring Ae following 
samnicr, a saw and grist were erected 


| September, 1849, when, for want of ade- 


it’ that < one of the best means of 


On motion of Mr. James S. Miller, the 


obildren, can testify. 
1854 he asked to have the pastoral relation 
dissolved; that he might take charge of 
McDonough College, at Macomb, McDon- 


quate support, he asked to have the pastoral | 


‘relation disselved.. During the summer of 
1842,.a. precious revival of religion was 
‘enjoyed by the charch, which, on account 


of the season of the year at which it 
occurred, was. somewhat peculiar, and is. 
worthy of note.. It was in harvest—the 


week .after the Fourth of Jaly.. He ap- 


pointed a protracted meeting, without any 


special manifestations of the Holy Spirit's 


presence among his people, and without 


any knowledge of the presence and assist- 
ance of any ministerial brother, But to 


his. surprise and delight, at the very time 

these services were to commence, the Rev. |: 
E, Platt, of Darien, Connecticut, a beloved | 
companion of his youth, and a devoted | 
‘minister of Christ, arrived at his house, 
and had the privilege and the pleasure of 


preaching the first sermon of the series— 


subject, ‘‘Duty of the Church in the use 
of: means for a work of grace.”’ 


To quote 
the lariguage of Mr. Piatt to the writer: 
“Brother Pillsbury took hold, and the 


‘oburch took hold. Though the fields of 


grain were on the ground, ready to be 


gathered in, the people left them there, 


aud attended meeting three times a day, 
for a week or more; some in wagons, some 
on horseback, and many on ox-sleds, with 
mothers, and children, and babies—(for 


they kept no servants then)—and there 
listened. Now, for the first time since they 


had: been a church, God heard prayer, and 


‘poured them out a blessing. Almost every 


one in and around the settlement, for many 
miles, became serious, and very many found 
joy and peace i in believing. And there was 


great; great joy in Andover for the first 


time.” 
Mr. Pillsbury’s second field of labour was 


Princeton, Bureau county, where he had 
previously organized a church. 
installed pastot of this church May 22d, 
1850, and for four years was a burning and 
a shining light:in the midst of that people, 


He was 


as many'still living, who were his spiritual 
In the spring of 


ough county; of which Institution he had 
been elected President. In this new rela- 
tion; however, he did not continue long, 


owitig to reasons which it is not necessary 


here to mention. In the meantime he be- 


oamé the stated supply of the church in 


that place, in which capacity he continued, 


faithfully prosecuting his Master’s work, 


and labouring to win souls to Christ, until 


the spring of 1860, when he returned to 
Andover, where -ke~ first broke ground in 
the West, and where his best days and best 
“energies. had been expended, in ‘turning 


sinhérs from darkuess to light, ‘and from 
the power of Satan unto God, that they 
might receive forgiveness of sins, and in- 
bheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith in Christ Jesus.” 

Mr. Pillsbury returned to Andover by 
invitation. The church in that place had 
been for some time destitute of a pastor, 
aod was in a divided and very unhappy 
condition. All parties had confidence in 
their former spiritual guide and counsellor. 
They had known him for many years, and 
had enjoyod his ministrations in the gospel; 
and it was hoped that his presence among 
them, his age and experience, and his kind 
and conciliatory spirit, by the blessing of 
God, would restore to them harmony, peace, 
and prosperity. But he was not permitted 
to remain long with them, to break unto 
them the bread of life, and to persuade 
them ‘to put on, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffer- 
ing; forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another.” His work was done; the 
battle was fought, and the victory won. 
«sWell done, good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord’’—was 
to him, we trust, the testimony and the 
award of the Divine Master, as he called 
him home. He was faithful unto death; 
for on the second Sabbath previous to his 
death, he preached and dispensed the Lord’s 
| Supper to his people, and on Tuesday fol- 
lowing took his bed, his disease, pneumo- 
nia, soon assumed an aggravated form, and 
on the second Sabbath following, April 
20th, 1862, he quietly breathed his last, 
being in the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
and the thirty-eighth of his ministry. 

Mr. Pillsbury was twice married. His 
first wife, by whom he had no children, 
died in the city of New York, in 1837. 
He married again in the West. By his 
second wife he had nine children, eight of 
whom are still living, for whom and the 
widowed mother he was, during life, by his 
wise and prudent economy, enabled to make 
some comfortable provision after his de- 
cease. 

The character of Mr. Pillsbury, as a man 
and a Christian minister, may be briefly 
stated as composed of the following ele- 
ments:—Gravity, sincerity, meekness, hu- 
mility, patience, perseverance. Though 
affable and cheerful in his intercourse with 
men, he appeared never to lose sight of the 
dignity and sacredness of the office with 
which he was invested. No duplicity or 


fickleness in his friendship ever marred the 


peace of those whose confidence he had 
won. He made no display of himself, either 
in public or in private ; 3 for, though ‘he was 
very communicative—a genial and instruc- 
companion—it was for the benefit of others 
he talked, and not to magnify his own 
superior wisdom or learniog. And in his 
public ministrations he preached not him- 
self, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and him- 
self a servant for Jesus’ sake. He seemed 
never to grow weary or faint in his labours. 
And none but those who were conversant 
with the early settlement of the West— 
who were here on the ground—can tell 
what privations, labours, and fatigues, the 
pioneer ministers of the Church had to 
endure in planting the gospel in these un- 
cultivated wilds. The contrast between 
then and now is very great, though the 
time is comparatively short. A teeming 
population exists now, where the iohabi- 
tants then were few and far between; and 
flourishing towns and cities, where then 
all was waste; and multitudes of churches, 
where then the voice of the living minister 
had never as yet disturbed the silence and 
solitude of ages. Much of all this is owing 
to the perseverance and self-denials of such 
pioneer ministers as father Pillsbury. 


REPENTANCE. 


There is a vast difference between know- 
ing and feeling sin, and spiritual things. 
We may know of ourselves, or, by teach- 
ing, may be well principled, and abound 
in notions; but it is the Spirit only that 
makes us feel.—Jtev. T. Adum. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRAYER of the WEARY CHILD.. 


« Father, is time; det us reat.” 
words of Olivia A. P. 


“@Puther. va am tired!” 
‘Was there no meaning there? 1a 
The lips that moved unconsciously— | 
The eyes upraised that did not see—_—_—- 
Was it meré motion—empty air? 
Or was it prayer? | 


Now let us rest!” 
Was it an accident? 
The unmeant sweep of baad wings 
Across abandoned lyre strings, 
While she, unheeding, upward went, — 
_ On heaven bent? 


“Father, I am tired!” 

Ah, there was meaning there! 
The spirit, waiting, weary spake; 
Waiting for cord by cord to break ; 

Wearied by waiting, still bound hére. 

‘It was a prayer. 


« Now let us rest!” 
Call these mere wanderings? 
The first pearls, found by pearly gate, 
And dropped to us who weary wait! 
The first notes, as she upward wings, 
An angel sings! ‘ 


Through all the earth there sounds a dirge, 
Beating, beating like the surge, 

A inelancholy, changeless rhyme 

Against the shores of Time: 


- Tired, O God! O Father, tired 
When shall we rest from toil? when find surcease? 
When shall we cease to suffer? when find peace? 
Tired, O God! - 
Tired, O God! Tired of seeking thee 
Through heathen myths, to find no Farusr there; 
Through reason’s maze, to find no place for prayer! | 
Tired,O God! 


Tired, Oo God! Tired of leaving thee; 
Of finding but to wander from thee; then 


To toil, and ep and toil to come again! 


d,O God! . 


Tired, O God! O Baoien’ tired we! 
When shall we find thee, never to remove? 
When shall we see thée, evermore to love? 

Tired, O God! waiting to rést in: thee, 


‘aPather, I am tired! 
Was there no meaning, then? 
*T was human nature issuing there, | 
Through lips half-seal’d, its lastsad prayer; 
One sigh of earth—and never then 
To sigh again. 


«There is rest for the weary”—'tis a joyous, joyous 
strain; 
The prayer of earth borne heavenward, and echoed 
back again! 
“Tired, O God!” the prayer goes up, “ when shall 
«thy pilgrim rest?” 
It enters to the heart of God— it fills the Father’s 3 
breast; 
And then heaven’ s echo, back descending, answers, 
Pilgrim, rest!” 
The angels catch the echo, and take up the glorious 
strain, 
And height to height of heaven, “Rest!” re-echoes 
“yet again. 
It comes down to earth’s dying as the living’s great 
behest, 
arble lips re-open, yet once more to utter, 


And 


“Row let us rest ie 
It was the voice of earth— . 
No, no—the voice of heaven!—of each! 
‘Words first—last; living—dying speech; 
All hail to heaven!—farewell to earth! 
A death—a birth. W.P. i. 


* For the Presbyterian. 


DELIVERANCE PROPORTIONED TO 
REPENTANCE. 


«¢ At what instant I shall speak concern- 
ing a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 
pluck up, and to pull down, and to destroy 
it; if that nation against whom I have 
pronounced turn from their evil, I will 


repent of the evil I thought to ‘do unto |. 


them.” Jer. xviii. 7, 8. 

Let us now consider this as God’s propo- 
sal'to us; for upon no other terms is de- 
liverance ever promised to any individual 
or nation. Without this, we may multiply 
weapons of war in vain—for ‘the battle is 
not to the strong,” neither is it to the 
righteous, when they have turned aside 
from the way of righteousness. As in the 
case of Israel, his own chosen people, let us 
not look back upon our past prosperity, as 
a guarantee for its return, but to the Lord, 
‘who maketh poor, and who maketh rich.” 
(1 Sam. ii. 7.) We have become a great 
and a strong nation; but righteousness 
alone can guarantee its continuance. 

‘sor at what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a king- 
dom, to build and to plant it, if it do evil 
in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then 
I will repent of the good wherewith I said 
I would benefit them.” (Jer. xviii. 9, 10 ) 
And this sentence was actually carried out 
upon his own beloved people, when this 
very message failed, through unbelief, to 
bring them to repentance; when he sent 
his prophet to them, saying, “ Return ye 
now, every one, from his evil way, and 
make your ways and your doings good.” 
‘And they said there is no hope; but we 
will. walk after our own devices, and we 
will, every one, do the imaginations of his 
own heart.” ‘‘Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord, because my people have forgotten 
me, they have burned incense to vanity; 
and they have caused them to stumble in 
their ways from the ancient paths, to walk 
in paths, in a way not cast up.” ‘TI will 
scatter them as an east wind before their 
enemies.” (Jer. xviii. 11-17.) 

A part of this language is very signifi- 
cant. ‘‘Because they have forgotten me, 
they have burned incense to vanity.” If 
they had not first forgotten the Lord, they 
would not have burned incense to vanity. 
Here is a cause and an effect. One follows 
the other as naturally as the fruit from the 
blossom. Departure from the Lord is, in 
fact, an incipient return to vanity. Have 
we not also forsaken the way of the Lord, 
as exemplified by the holy simplicity aad 
unworldly lives of the primitive Christians? 
And has nota return to worldly vanities 
been the result? How shall we be admon- 
ished by their example? Certainly not by 
following it, and saying ‘there is no hope, 
therefore we will walk after our own de- 
vices.” For the effect of their refusal to 
return ‘to the ancient paths,” was to make 
their land desolate, and a perpetual hissing, 
and caused them to be scattered ‘as an 
east wind before their enemies,’ and the 
«hiding of his face in the day of their ca- 
lamity.”’ Shall these things have been 
‘written for us” in vain? when they were 
recorded to the very ‘intent that we should 
not lust after the same evil things as they 
also lusted.” There is another item in 
this warning which it would be well to 
heed. ‘‘Neither murmur ye, as some of 
them murmured, and were destroyed.’ 
«‘Now all these things happened to them 
for ensamples; and they were written for 
our admonition.” And in connection with 


their warning example, Paul adds another 


of equal significance. ‘ Wherefore let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 5-13. This is a very 
important warniog—equally so with that of 
their unfortunate example; and it will ap- 


‘| they “were destroyed.” 


| pear more so, if we examine the premises 


upon which they fell. For if we stady the 
history of their prosperity in connection 
with their fall, we will find many useful 
lessons, and we will see that-their deport- 


| ment in prosperity necessarily led to it. 


We will also see that much of their chas- 
tisement was for murmuring at God’s deal- 
ings with them, and for their ungodly de- 


| sires for superfluities; for undue nourish- 
| ment of the flesh. First let us examine 


what these murmurings were, for which 
| ‘They tempted 
God in their hearts, by asking meat for 
their lusts.” ‘And he gave them their 
requests, but sent leanness into their soul.” 
(Psalm Ixxvili. 18. Psalm cvi. 15. 

Thig is the inevitable result of sensual in- 


| dulgence. And did not this leanness of soul 
_| open the door fot many other delinquencies, 


until a general apostasy was the final re- 
sult? 
There is always a tendency to sensuality, 


‘| which every child of God should guard 


If 


against with the most jealous scrutiny. 


i they do not indulge their appetites, they 
| may indulge their tastes to sinful extrava- 


gaoce. Christians are required to use this 
world as not abusing it, and it is the only 
safe course. For all and every failure in 
duty, repentance and amendment are the 
only remedies. 

And though one individual cannot re- 
pent for another, nor for the nation, yet 
each will be individually blessed, just as far 
as his repentance extends, if it is sincere 
and fioal, with a strong determination never 
to commit the same fault again. 

A. 


P. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—It is cheering, in these 
times of darkness and rebuke, to know that 


| the work of evangelization still progresses. 


During the past summer the little church 
of Chenoa, Lllinois, has, by the Divine 
blessing, been enabled to erect a very neat, 
substantial, and well-finished building, for 
the worship of God, to which purpose it 
was dedicated on the morning of the 23d 
of November. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. P. D. Young, who is supplying 
this church one-half his time, and the dedi- 
catory prayer was offered by the Rev. S. H. 
Stevenson. 

This church was organized by the Pres- 
bytery of Bloomington less than nine 
months since, and there are already promis- 
ing tokens of growth and usefulness. 

We would call the attention of Presby- 
teians to this portion of the garden State. 
Chenoa is situated at the crossing of the 
Peoria and Logansport, and Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads, one hundred miles 
south-west of Chicago. The country is 
quite pew, and presents an inviting aspect 
to agriculturists, who wish to obtain good 
lands at a moderate cost, accessible to 
markets, and within reaching distance of 


churches and sehools. New comers, and 


especially those bringing an earnest religion 
with them, will meet with a cordial wel- 


come. Z. 
For the Presbyterian. 
THE GRAVEYARD OF ARRINGTON, 
PENNSYLVAN 
It is one hundred and fi. 3 since 
this venerable spot was cons -d as a 


site for a church and a burial-ground. The 
old church stood within the present grave- 
yard walls, and many lie now where they 
trod as they went up to worship. 

Almost at the entrance of this sacred 
place you meet with an array of names the 
Church has long honoured. Other churches 
of the same age may have had as few pas- 
tors, but perhaps no church aged a century 
and a half has had only five pastors, all 
dying while pastors, and all buried with 
their people. The earliest sessional record 
isin 1714. Malachi Jones was then pas- 
tor, and died in 1729. The flat slab that 
marks his grave, after the eating and blot- 
ting storms of one hundred and thirty-three 
years, still distinctly gives the name, and 
its Latin testimonial. The Rev. Richard 
Treat, D D., the second pastor, lies near. 
He held his sacred office there from De- 
cember, 1731, to November, 1778, and is 
buried near the gate through which he 
had borne more than a generation to the 
grave. The honoured name of Tennent— 
the Rev. William M. Tennent, D.D.—is 
there. His was a pastorate of twenty-nine 
years. He died in 1810. Their fourth 
pastor, the Rev. William Dunlap, served 
them only six years, and in 1818 was 
buried near by the former pastors, and by 
his side a minister of his own name—per- 
haps his honoured father.* The fifth and 
last pastor, the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
for whom they are now in the “freshness of 
bereavement, was installed November 9th, 
1819, and had nearly completed the forty 
third year of his pastorate, when death dis- 
solved the endeared relationship. He, too, 
lies now in close companionship with those 
pastors who preceded him in the pulpit and 
in the grave. He died September 2d, and 
the congregation have already honoured 
him and themselves, by placing over the 
sacred and sorrowful spot a very neat monu- 

ment of Italian marble. 

With commendable good taste, they 
make that shaft a mere record of when and 
where their pastor was born, when installed, 
and when he died, merely adding, what all 
that knew him will admit, «A good man, 
and a just.”” ‘ Krected by a sorrowing con- 
gregation.” 

It is touching as you look upon that 
fresh grave, and new monument, to see that 
he sleeps there by the side of six of his 
children. Mysterious Providence, that he, 
who so loved to put young men in the min- 
istry, should bury all his boys—five boys— 
in infancy and youth. Here these were 
dark and trying dispensations, but now 
these things dare known, and he blesses 
God for them. Those are with him, and 
his widow and daughters are under the care 
of his and their covenant God, and in the 
midst of a kind people, who know their 
obligations to their late pastor and his 
family. 

There are more illustrious ministerial 
dead. In the very midst of these pas- 
tors, and on the same monument are the 
names of Dr. Gilbert Tennent, and the 


* It is the grave of his honoured father, who, in his 
old age, had come from the West to reside with his 
son, who had never married. We well remember 
visiting the parsonage when father and son were 
lying in adjoining rooms, in their last sickness, and 
in full hope of a glorious immortality. They died 
within a short period of each other.—Sen. Ed. of 
Presbyterian. 


the vow of a Jesuit. 


Rev. Samuel Finley, the fifth President 
of Princeton College. These two remark- 
able men were born in Armagh, Ireland, 
and were closely knit together in their 
lives. For a time they both lay in the 
burial- ground of the Second Church, Phila- 
delpbia, which church Dr. Gilbert Tennent 
founded. When commerce iavaded that 
sacred sepulchre, their ashes were brought 
to this quiet spot, to mingle together until 
the resurrection. 

Honoured churchyard, where eight such 
ministers lie within her gate! Many will 
rise with them there in the first resurreo- 
tion. N. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—N. ot being a constent 
reader of your journal, my attention was only 
a few days since called to the animadversions 
of your New York correspondent, in his 
letter of October 14th, on the Lehigh Coal 
aud Navigation Company, for, as he says, 
their ‘persistent and predeterminate viola- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath.” 

Now, it seems to me that the “personal 
knowledge” of your correspondent must be 
very considerably “more than a year old,” 
to have made the strictures in question. 
The facts in the case are the very reverse 
of bis representation. The writer of this 
has laboured as a missionary among the 
boatmen on the Lehigh and other canals of 
Pennsylvania, since the year 1844, and one 
of our principal efforts was to have the ca- 
nals closed on the Lord’s day; and simple 
justice to the Lehigh Company requires me 
to say that they were among the earliest 
to come into the measure; and while the 
State authorities merely ceased to require 
her employees on her public works to vio- 
late the Sabbath, by clearing and locking 
the boats through on that day, they still, 
for some years, allowed the boatmen who 
chose to lock themselves through, to do so 
on that holy day, but the locks of the Le- 
high Canal were completely closed. 

I know that previous to 1845, efforts to 
induce the Lehigh Company to close their 
locks on the Sabbath failed, and their 


answer to the friends of the Sabbath was, | 


that a clause in their charter required the 
use of their canal on that day, as well as 
any other. But the matter was brought 
before the Legislature, at whose instigation 
I am unable to say, but through the efforts 
of the agent of the “ Philadelphia Sabbath 
Association,” at that time the Rev. O. 8S. 
Powell, a relieving clause to the charter of 
the Company was passed. This was no 
sooner done than, to the honour of the 
Company, the locks of the Lehigh Canal 
were closed on the Subbath, and have te- 
mained closed, with slight exceptions, to 
the present time. 
1846, my memory fails me as'to which 
period. The exceptions above spoken of I 
cannot justify, but others, perhaps, may. 
For several years, on the last two Sabbaths 
or 80, at the close of the season, when boat- 
men are anxious to reach their destination, 
and escape having their boats ice-bound for 
the winter, they have been allowed to run. 

I may also state that their extensive re- 
pairs, which have been pushed forward 
with almost unparalleled energy, since the 
disastrous freshet, have been accomplished 
without desecration of the Lord’s day, ex- 
cept one case of necessity, to secure the 
work from further damage, and the case 
spoken of by ‘ Lehigh.” 

I might say much on the other state- 
ments of your correspondent, but I forbear. 
Simple justice to the Lehigh Company, I 
think, requires the above, and whatever 
may be their other sins, I think we may 
say with your respected correspondent ‘+ Le- 
high, ” « Nay” to the charge that they “be 
sinners above all other companies, with re- 
gard to Sabbath-breaking on their works.” 

WILLIAM HANCE, 
Missionary of Philadelphia Sab. Association. 
Easton, Pa., Nov. 26th, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS AND 
MISSIONS. 


Not a small proportion of the fund con- 
tributed for ‘Disabled Ministers,’”’ is dis- 
bursed among superannuated missionaries, 
and the widows and orphans of deceased 
missionaries—that ‘noble army of mar- 
tyrs,” who, on entering upon their evan- 
gelical labours, virtually devote themselves 
to a life of poverty, as if they were under 
Ia full view of the 
trials which are inseparable from their un- 
settled, itinerant condition—exposure to 
perils, scarcely less severe than Paul’s— 
want of the comforts, and often the neces- 
saries of life, with the prospect of their 
continuance—‘‘ none of these things move 
them.” The ‘Retiring Veteran” men- 
tioned in the Home and Foreign Record 
of last April, is an eminent sample of these 
apostolic men. After. having been the 
instrument of collecting and organizing 
thirty churches, three Presbyteries, and one 
Synod, at the age of seventy-three, when 
he can no longer serve the Board, he 
modestly says, that ‘if they can furnish 
him and his aged companion with cloth- 
ing, it will be thankfully received.” «It 
is here, and in such cases,” as the Sec- 
retary well adds, “that we feel the need of 
large supplies in the Fund for Disabled 
Ministers, whereby the Church might 
place such on her retired list, and soothe 
the decline of a life employed for Christ.” 

The Committee on this Fund have just 
made an appropriation to the family of a 
missionary who died in the prime of life, 
leaving four children, the oldest of whom, 
at his father’s death, was under seven 
years. A letter from a prominent member 
of the Presbytery to which he belonged, 
gives a short account of the experience of 
this faithful servant, from which I select a 
few paragraphs for your paper. After 
some introductory remarks, which I omit, 
the writer says, ‘that this brother was the 


subject of some reproach, ‘on account of 


the character of the church to which he 
had ministered.’ It appears to have been 
composed of heterogeneous materials, ill- 
sorted, and gathered from different parts 
of both the Old World and New. 
tastes, education, manner of life, and the- 
ology, were various, and not a few of them 
very lax in their notions of Christian 
morality. The difficulty with which our 
brother bad to contend, was not to get 
members into his church, but to keep them 
out, or to make them stop drinking and 
dancing after they got in. He endea- 
voured to exercise discipline, and thereby 
made enemies, who ‘persecuted him for 
righteousness’ sake.’ 


| hard one. 


This was in 1845 or! 


Their | . 
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Either there was little piety in 
the churoh, or it had little effect upon 
their pockets. Once or twice a Committee 
was sent to visit them. I do not know but 
that some men—Chalmers or Guthrie— 
might have done better with such a church 


than he did. I think, however, that few 


men could have been found to stay, or 
even to go there. Since his death we 
have not found any. That no more was 
accomplished, was not for want of faithful 
effort on his part. He was a most laborious 
worker. His labours, and exposures, and 
poverty, broke down his constitution, while 
he was yet a youog man. Some might say 
that he was impradent. Wading through 
water, mud, and snow-drifis, on foot, for 
miles, to meet appointments, may not have 
been pradent. Perhaps it was not prudent 
to take that field at all. Most of us would 
have called the wading a physical impos- 
sibility, and discharged our consciences by 
not attempting it. He was frugal and 
economical in his family; and yet I am not 
prepared to say whether it was skilful 
economy, or simple, downright self-denial, 
that kept them from starvation, got them 
out of debt, and enabled him to leave his 
widow and orphans their little house. This 
house consisted of two rooms (and possibly 
a pantry) down stairs, and a hole in the 
ground under the floor for a cellar, the 
whole about what an Eastern farmer would 
think good enough for a wood-shed. It 
was not much of a house, but it was much 
for him to get it out of bis salary.” 

Our correspondent bears strong testi- 
mony to the excellent character of his sur- 
viving wife, whose children are all too 
young to do any thing for their own or 
their mother’s support. I will only add, 
that the appropriation asked by the Pres- 
bytery for her relief is less, by one hun- 
dred dollars, than is given by the Mora- 
vians and Episcopalians, or the Free 
Church of Scotland, to persons of their 
communion in similar circumstances. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Messrs. Editors—The attention of the 
churches should be arrested by your edito- 
rial under this head, and by the article 
signed, ‘¢Carmina Sacra,’ * both in your 
issue of the 29th ult. Yousay, «We wel- 
come discussion on this subject.” Accept, 
then, a few words from one who thinks he 
has this «great want” at heart. Pastors and 
their churches will welcome, we hope, the 
means you suggest, and all others available 
for relief. I humbly make the issue, that 
the evil is of too radical a nature to be 
thoroughly cured by any special adaptation 
in, or by, themselves only. 

To aid in a radical cure, and to direct 
attention to the course proposed by “Car- 
mina Sacra” and others, look first at the 
magnitude of this evil—the want of con- 
gregational singing. Look these facts full 
in the face—that throughout our Church, 

and in some sections, as New England, in 
all branches of the Christian Church,) very 
few sing on the Sabbath; and that this 
seems, if possible, growing worse. Go 
into a social meeting, and you may not be 
disappointed so fully; but go into the sanc- 
tuary, on the Sabbath, and in place of the 
‘‘voices of the great congregation,” you 
will hear some stray notes, toward which 
listeners may be turning in wonderment at 
one bold enough to sing. How widely 
this is true in any one city or denomina- 
tion, need not be affirmed; it isa marked 
fact, in the writer’s notice, within every 
denomination, and in every city from Bos- 
ton to Washington, inclusive. It is a grow- 
ing fashion. It is imported from some 
barbarous, instead of tasteful, region; and 


it is fast settling down upon the churches. 


[It has its corresponding unhappy feature 
in another growing practice—the setting 
bolt upright, or a /ittle, inclined, with the 
half-shaded face, by the strong and hearty 
in the congregation, who used to be rever- 
ently on their feet. They, too, are some- 
times wondering at the few who stand. 
But more of this anon. 

To return to the singing. Your own 


| citation of the two churches where the 


opposite of all this so happily prevails, 
shows them, with others, as the exceptions 
from a widely extended custom. 

Now, I submit that so wide and unhappy 
a practice arises out of something more 
than any special wants, though they may 
be ‘‘great waots;” and that its change or 
improvement must come from some other 
means also, to be used with tune-books and 
cheap music. The people, in many cases, 
have all this, but don’t sing. Let me look 
around just here in New Kagland, where I 
live. The young are taught to sing, both 
in the public schools, and weekly in the 
Sabbath-schools. The congregations dar- 
ing the week sing—our Methodist brethren 
in full power. But on Sabbath I may give 
out the noble Psalm commencing, 

«“ With one consent let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise ;” 
yet no body seems to have cheerful voice, 
except twelve persons in the other end of 
the house. 

But this communication is already too 
long. Shall I, in another, venture to sug- 
gest some of the causes of this evil, and 
some remedies? 


DR. HOLMES on the BATTLE-FIELD. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table) had a son 
wounded at the battle of Antietam, and 
describes his “huut after the Captain” very 
graphically in the last number of the Aé/an- 
tic Monthly.» In the midst of his search, he 
was met by another on a still more sorrow- 
ful errand, and describes the meeting in the 
following words: 


These are times in which we cannot live 
solely for selfish joys or griefs. I had 
not let fall the hand I held, when a sad, 
calm voice addressed me by name. I fear 
that at the moment I was too much absorbed 
in my own feelings; for certainly at an 
other time I should have yielded myself 
without stint to the sympathy which this 
meeting might well call forth. 

‘*You remembef my son, Cortland Saun- 
ders, whom I brought to see ou in Boston?” 

‘‘T do remember him well.’ 

«He was killed on Monday, at Shepherds- 
town. I am carrying his body back with 
me on this train. He was my only child. 
If you could come to my house—-I can 
hardly call it my home now—it would be 
a pleasure to me.’ 

This young man, belonging in Philadel- 

hia, was the author of a “New System of 

tin Paradigms 


His field was a very | 


ordinary sch lei and capacity. It ‘was 


not rescue all her 


& work showing extra- 


¢ 


| this book which first, made ase 


with him, and kept Kim ia my memory, for 
there was in the youth. Some thane” 
afterwards, he came tq me with mddest 
request to be introduced td Presl 


ton, and one.or two.others, who. 
him in a course of ji 


happy to smooth the way for bim;and: he 
came repeatedly after this;to seeune; and 
express his satisfaction in tha. 
for study he enjoyed at, Cambridge. 
was a dark, still, slender person, <4 
with a tranoslike a mystic 
dreaminess ths I never 
saw in any Whether. 

heard with diffealty, or whether his wi 

reacted slowly on an alien: thought, J could 
not say; but his answer would often de 
behind time, and then a vague sweet smile, 
or a few words spoken uhder ‘his breath, as 
if he had been trained in sick méti’s chat” 


bers. For such a youth, seemingly destinéd 
for the inner life of contemplation, to be a 
soldier, seemed almost Yor he’ 


spoke to me of his intention to offer himetif 
to his country, and hig blood must now be 
reckoned among the precious sacrifices which 
will make her soil sacred for ever. Had he 
lived, I doubt not that he would havé = 
deemed the rate promise of his earlier:ye 

has done better; for. he has died, thes 
unborn generations attain the. 

held our aed to 


on the FUTURE OF ITALY, 


gnor Gavassi. recent vere, 
at ‘St, James's. Hall, don, 
the present position and prospects 
Italian kingdom. ‘Phe-darge hall was filled 
with an attentive end 

Signor Gavazzi, in introduei 
course, dwelt on the copecity 
Italian people had shown for free ade 
tions, and eulogized Garibald? and’ 
Victor Emmanuel: a8 un- 
reasonable and unnatural, the Seasthe which 
some. were putting forward 
what impetuous. ardour of Italian 
the completion of work of 
Italy. ey had two suff i mem 
Venetia under Austria, and 
the cowardly Popish tyranny—dnd 
would not deservé to be a’ frafion, 
le’ from 
ranny. It was'said by some, could 
be free and independeut now, that they 
at least nine-tenthé of Italy? That pottiéa’ 
of Italy could no more settle down to déveh” 
ope the resources of the ‘kingdom, than”s” 
man who had secured-a ‘rich pore for" 
his children could pursue Kis’ 
with the tread of # robber ‘on’ His 
and the alarm of an-essassin ia a room an- 
derneath. He did not. mean to,gay shat 
France and Austria were robbers ang 
sins. No, he wished to be’ polite ; jpn ce 
were very like. Te 
gentlemen be sho te, ‘and wher! 
they were once out, it would be’ttitie 'to aay” 
to the Italians, sit: ‘down and develope ber 
resources of Italy. iT 

When Italy d: have 400, 900 men; 
under arms,.she would not. have meetl tO geo) 
to war to obtain that.whieh,; from, ite. gen; 

graphical position, and eu. 
respect the independe 
vour, Ricasoli, Rattazai, or any 
Rome was a necessity for Italy, for 
they had the Pope in Rome, they ae not 
have indépendence. They could motmske © 
Florence eapital without creating. 
visions; but there would be no divisions if. 
they went to Rome, because Rome was the 
geographical, monumental, and_ histori 
capital of Italy. But who should ay og It 
to Rome? Not the King of Italy, 
ing a regular King, and belonging to’ the 
confraternity of kings, he must be’bound by. 
their manners. The only man, ‘then, was’ 
Garibaldi. It was said, would: they ‘fight 
with France?) No. He hoped that Vranes: 
would, in good time, recover her loat com-, 
mon sense, and that Frenchmen would gay, 
as the Italians had no in Paris, the 
French had no business in Rome., . France 
was called the Eldest Son of the Church, 
but'Italy was Roman Catholic before France. 
But France had a misaion to protect the’ 
Pope. If the Pope was an unprotectéd fe 
male — (laughter) —could not the Italian 
army protect the Pope as well as the Frétich 
army! If the Pope ceased to bes king, he 
would be respected in his pontifical capacity: 
by the Italians, and there would be no need: 
for that protection which was an insult, te. 
him. What was to become of his His 
if the Pope should go from Rome? 
Church would subsist notwithstandin The 
Pope was a kind of Pontifical snail, draw- 
ing his own Church with his, so that 
whether he went to France, to Austria, to 
Bavaria, or to Spain, it would be of little 
moment. If the Pope chose, ds‘ other éx-: 
princes had done, to pay a visit of tegard to’ 
this country, he would, of course, got the: 
Catholic Cathedral, and on coming front 
thenee he had only to cross the road. to ga. 
into Bedlam, and then the Church of Rome 
would be in Bedlam. (Laughbter.) 

He might go to Jerusalem, ‘or, if that 
were objected to, he might rest near the 
cradle of his own Church 
Jericho, which was a soriptu 
therefore a land fit for a. 
(Laughter.) Bat let him go he, 
plonsed, so long as he quitted Rome; and. 

e could assure him, on behalf of . the; 
majority of the Italians, that if he went 
freely and voluntarily, they would defray 
his travelling expenses, Jaugb- 
ter.) When the Pope (oft Rome, 
might Italy see the fulfillment of her 
wishes, her hopes, and aspirations, a then 
would come the day when the. Italisn 
should see their King, Vic R, anuel 
led by the hand of Garibal e gates 
of the Eternal City, to receive rthe crow a 


then 


of an independent, strong, free Ital rs 

on that day their cry should be, “ Lon 

to Victor Emmanuel!” “Long. life te, 
Joseph Garibaldi!” Aind for thas day he. 
reserved himself more openly and more. 
heartily to express the Italian gratitude to. 
the English people, who gave their m 
support in fayour of non-interv: notion 
Italy, in favour of the usion of Italy, a 
in favour of Rome as the metropolis 
Italy, to those people who ga gare, 20, may 
signs of sympathy to his friend Garibal 
And in that day the ory of the Italians 
would be, and and 
England for ever !” and pro 
cheering.) 


— 


SPANISH PROTESTANT PRISON ERS. 


We are nested, #8) says the London Fe- 
cord, to state that her Spanish is 
Fiscal, a inted to conduct the proseou 
against e Protestant prisoners, being | 
satisfied with the sentence just passed by 
the tribunal, on account of ita undue len 


ency, has appealed against it. The 
Fiscal perseveres in his demand 
acquiesce in this decision, and 


has condemned Matamores toe 

hama to, nine years at the. cre The 
or 

years. The tribunal has acquitted Tajo 

the other prisoners. The 

against it, so that all will be re sined : 

prison. 2 
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spremiam offered to thoes 


bos PEE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1863. 
sé if they cannot pat « paper into 


copies to one address, 
eBpetionen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 

‘Tise money must always be sent in advance. 
the is large, draft, should be pro- 


ét, Philadelphia. 
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PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Arragnoom Mastinc. 


Tei 


pay Mzrrina.—We 


squested’ to give notice that the 
Thureday Afternoon Prayer-meeting of the 
ta’ Philadelphia will be omitted 
the 25ch of December. 
belli 
fd¥ thé’ Rev: Charles Milve, Paterson, New 


they, from “(A Friend,” $5, and from 
Te pe Rey. J. M. Crowell, $10. 
or Homruration.—We have been 
ested to re-publish the following reso- 
ldtfot, passed at the late meeting of the 
Synod of New Jersey, and to call the atten- 
m of the ministers and churches in that 


hat. in case the President 
shall, pot. have previously appointed such a 
sees this Synod hereby recommend to 
its.ehurches to observe the third Thurs- 
ja, December as.a day of fasting, with 


public and private exercises of de- 
veut humiliation snd prayer, that the Lord 


may turn.away his anger from our country, 
sexe the Union from destruction, and re- 
store peace and harmony to our whole land.” 


B 
‘A Dererrep. — The 
Rev. Dr. MacMaster, who some time ago 
igsued proposals for the publication of a 
monthly periodical, to be called the Messi- 
anic Witness, has given notice that «the 
project. has been for the present deferred.” 
This undoubtedly ia wise, for a more un- 
propitious time could hardly be imagined 
for. the leunching of new periodical than 
the present. But the want of a monthly, 
wéliconducted and attractive, somewhat 

pom the model of Dr. Norman McLeod’s 

Words, is felt in the Presbyterian 
Church, apd in a day of returning pros- 


perity, mast be supplied. 


New Eprron.—The Rev. Isaac N. 
MéKintey, late Professor ‘of the Latin 
Lapgtiage in Jefferson College, Pennsyl- 
vente: Ms become the junior editor of the 
Presbyterian Banner. We have no doubt 
that Mr. McKinney’s accession will add 
interest to the columns of the Banner. 
Submitting, to the necessities of the times, 
the. Banner has advanced its prices to $1 50, 
if paid in advance; $2 at the end of the 
third month; and $2 50 at the end of the 
year. It hes entirely abolished the club 
rates. 


Gus 
‘Lrperat Grer.—tThe editor of the Pres- 
byterian Standard acknowledged, in his 
aper of last woek, the receipt of one thou- 
saed dollars, to be equally divided between 
the Home and Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. , The signature to the 
r enclosing this sum was ‘A Poor Sin- 

2? .He-ealls it not a “contribution,” 
but-a “distribution,” thus recognizing his 
own agency for God in the management of 
his property. Would that there were many 
such distributors in the Church of God. 
A’ correspondent of our own makes sug- 
eation which we think worthy of atten- 
ton. ‘He. proposes to the friends of For- 
eign Missions, that they should add to thoir 
gifts to this cause the price of exchange; 
or; in place of simply giving ten dollars, 
ad@ four, to carry it to ite destination. 
This simple expedient would greatly relieve 
the Board in this time of extreme necessity. 


‘THE CHURCH AND THE POOR. 


S this subject is attracting attention, 
and as often all that is needful to 
quicken effort is, to present some feasible 
lan of labour, we insert the system said to 
be ad by the St. Peter’s Presbyterian 
Chiirch, Rochester; New York. 

‘definite of the city, in the 
neighbourhood of the church, containing, 
say three hundred is assum 
appropriate is is divi 
into twenty districts, and a visitor appointed 

each. A general Superintendent has 

i of the whole work. ach visitor 
has « book, with’ which he visits every 
house in his district, and notes its number 

d street, the name of the householder, 

mber of children, and their ages; whether 
the family are church-members or not; if 

0, in what church; if not, whether they 
tteid church, and the children Sabbath- 
school or not; if so, where; if not, he tries 

pecure their attendance; also, each 
oh of residence is noted as it occurs; 
1d the whole is reported to the general 
intendent. Thus every man, woman, 
and child in the parish becomes known. 
The visitor distributes Bibles, tracts, and 
relipious books, where these are required, 
and reports to the pastor such families as 
statid in need of a pastoral call. 

~ “Tn ‘this way the visitor easily learns 
what families in his district are in want, 
also what isthe cause and extent of the 
destitution, and what assistance is neces- 
sary. If employment is needed, he endea- 
vours to. procure it. If the needy nD 
is.& communicant in snother church, he 
reports the case to the officers of that 

arch. If it is a case which falls ander 
the care of benevolent organi- 
zation, ¢.g., ‘the Society for the Relief of 
pate oor,’ he reports it to the officers 
that Society, ..... In every case 
whiers relief can do any good, the visitor 
must see that it is su oft . Even where 
stress has arisen from imprudence or 
relief is provided, unless there be 
eviderioe that it would be abused, and do 


| ties with the 


E T0.BE NOTICED. 


3 the following statement in 
behalf of one who merits the warm 
sympathy of the Chareh. He iam Presby 

terian minister, and-is worthy of the confi-* 


| denee and love of all who are lovers of good | 


men. He is willing to preach or teach, or 
if needful, do both; and we commend him 
to those who are looking for persone to fill 
vacancies of this kind. We will be happy 
to convey to him any aid which any of our 
readers may feel disposed to give him in 
his present.necessity. 
_“Some years since a young man, born 
in Pennsylyanis, and a graduate of one of 
our Colleges, took up his abode in the 
South, at first in Alabama, and then ‘in 
G He ‘became a minister of the 
and a teacher of youth. He was 
industrious, prudent, and genial, and com- 
mazded general confidence for his iusegrity, | 
ity, and religions consistency. His 
rs were abundant, and his influence 
extended. He married an estimable and 
intelligent lady. He accumulated some 
property, a dwelling, a garden, a library, 
with other means of comfortable subsistence. 
Five sweet children blessed his bappy home. 
Then came the storm. While the difficul- 
government were brewing, 
true to the principles of his birth, training, 
and conscience, he was openly and strongly 
a Union man. When secession was accom- 
plished he became prudently silent, but. 
steadfastly refused to offer public prayer 
for the Confgderate President and Congress. 
This was his only shadow of offence; but 
for this he was set upon in the streets by a 
mob—stoned, kicked, dragged by the hair, 
and beaten. Bowie knives and pistols were 
flourished around him and at him, and it 
was even proposed to hang him to a tree in 
the public square before the court-house 
door. Some of his parishioners interposed, 
and succeeded in bearing him, bleeding and 
unconscious, to his house. Here he kept 
his bed for two months before he was re- 
covered from his injuries, and here he was 
confined, a virtual prisoner, for two months 
more. Ooly by night, and by stealth, could 
he leave his own door, even to secure provi- 
sions for his family. Meanwhile, one of his 
children sickened and died. One had died 
previously. Another, a son, was seized 
with typhoid fever, and for weeks seemed 
doomed to follow, but was spared. At 
length, by the advice of his best friends, 
he made arrangements to escape. His 
property was hastily disposed of at a sacri- 
fice, his library and his arrears of salary 
the latter amounting to $1000,) were aban- 
oned, and he contrived to get away, bear- 
ing in his arms his sick boy, and accompa- 
nied by his wife and two babes, his sister- 


in-law, and a faithful nurse. He went to 


Knoxville, to Richmond, and eventually, 
after much difficulty, reached Philadelphia. 
Here he secured cheap lodgings, and com- 
menced looking about for means of subsist- 
ence. Being a stranger, it is not surprising 
that he has not at once succeeded in getting 
a place. Churches, chaplaincies, schools, 
agencies, clerkships, do not at once come to 
the hand of the most needy, nor the most 
deserving. But winter comes, and want 
comes, and they have come to him. He 
has been living forty days, with all his fam- 
ily, in a single room, upon mean and scanty 
fare, with no winter clothing for his house- 
hold, and no means to purchase any. In 
his modesty and reserve, he has made but 
little communication of his necessities to 
any one. But it is proper to advise a pa- 
triotic and generous public that such a case 
is among us; one of our own fellow-citizens, 
8 minister of religion, a martyr to our coun- 
try’s cause, with his family, suffering from 
the loss of all the comforts of a home, from 
the loss of books, from the loss of friends, 
from exile, AND FROM WANT. Let us help 
him, generously and promptly. 

“It is proper to add that this statement 
is made without his knowledge, and by one 
who has no manner of relationship with him 
beyond that of common humanity and patri- 
otism. 

‘‘Contributions may be left at the office 
of this paper. 

“The undersigned, being acquainted with 
the parties, and advised of the facts as stated 
above, concur in commending the case to 
the generous consideration of their fellow- 
citizens. J. EDWARDS, 

Pastor West Arch Street Pres. Church. 
JAMES POLLOOK, 
United States Mint. 


WILLIAM CHESTER, 
821 Chestnut street. 


J. D. REINBOTH, 
436 Walnut 5 


BISHOP COLENSO. 


N our “ Recent Publications,” we noticed 
the first part of the Bishop’s book, 
impugning the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch. Presumed to be possessed of the 
qualifications for a bishopric, he betrays 
his ignorance by reproducing as new, what 
every theologian knew to be old, and after 
having asserted that he was ‘‘certain” that 
the Pentateuch had no historical verity, he 
makes a parade of studying the subject 
thoroughly, by the aid of an apparatus 
ridiculously meagre, and then presumes, 
with a flourish of trumpets. to enlighten 
the whole world with his flimsy book. 
Since our notice was written, we fiad in the 
London Record the following damaging 
facts, showing that he was an errorist from 
the beginning, with all his professions of 
having his attention recently awakened to 
the subject. 

‘But we must carry this strange history 
another step. The state of mind in which 
@ person in Bishop Colenso’s circumstances 
might have been expected to be, was surely 
one of doubt and anxiety. Was there not, 
many will say, some misgiving—some strug- 
gle—before the historical truth of Scripture 
was given up? God and the Bishop him- 
self alone can tell. We only know that 
there was not the slightest evidence in his 
acts, of that humble, stricken frame of 
mind, which the anguish of a great mental 
struggle would naturally have produced. 
For it is to some part of this period that 
the complaint of the Norwegian missionaries 
against his conduct must refer. First he 
appears to have taken the strong step of 
justifying polygamy; not only, be it ob- 
served, permitting it where it existed before 
conversion—a question surrounded, we free- 
ly acknowledge, with some natural difficulty 
—but encouraging natives to form connec- 
tion with a plurality of wives after they had 
professed Christianity. We are told that 
his next step was to instruct the natives 
that ‘there is no hell,’ and this not only 
within his own mission station, but actually 
sending emissaries to other stations for the 
purpose. There is a strange mixture of 
vanity and ambition in the pretensions with 
which these efforts were accompanied. He 
proclaimed himself to be ‘the great Teach- 
er,’ and the missionaries of other Societies 
to be only ‘shadow teachers.’ He styled 
himself ‘the Fatber of the people,’ and his 
station ‘the home of light,’ proceedings not 
very accordant with the Spirit of our Lord 
and his apostles. We give these facts on 
the authority of the Secretary of the Norwe- 
gian Missionary Society, and in such pro- 
ceedings we look in vain for any evidence 
of that deep mental struggle which a Chris- 
tian Bishop might have been supposed to 
undergo, when conducting an examination, 
on the issue of which hung belief or unbe- 
lief in the authority of God’s blessed Word. 

‘Now, the argument we rest on this sin- 

lar narrative is this. So far from it 

ing wonderful that Bishop Colenso should, 
under the circumstances narrated, have 
adopted this unhappy conclusion, the won- 
der would have been if he had not done so. 
Tainted from the first with the fatal princi- 
les of the Maurician school, trifling un- 


Karty ‘rather than good, when it is with- 


appily with his own convictions, with no 
adequate sense of the great responsibility 


of his office, both before the Church and 
before the Gharch’s Master, with no confi- 
dence in his own faith, or truet in his own 
lofty calling, with doubts hardly put out of 
sighé, and a conviction of the buman cha- 
racter of the Bible, ever deepening silently, 
and perhaps unconsciously, his subsequent 
examination was an empty form, an unreal 
trial when the cause was already decided, 
and his conclusion not the. result of irre- 
sistible reason, but the utterance of a fore- 
gone unbelief.”’ 


FEED THE HUNGRY. 


S is well known, a large proportion of 
the people in the manufacturing dis- 


tricts of England is reduced to a state of 
pauperism and starvation. This is attri- 
buted to the American war, which British 


sympathy with the South, and large mate- 


rial aid, have had the effect of. prolonging 
and intensifying. We see it stated that a 
proposition has been made in New York to 
load a ship with provisions for the gratui- 
tous aid of these starving thousands. This, 
in a philanthropic point of view, is well, 
and yet we cannot help thinking that the 
poor of England should be supported by 
the rich of England, and especially under 
present circumstances. The aristocracy 
abounds in wealth, and as this aristocracy 
has been prominent in fomenting this war, 
it should be made to pay for this, one of its 
consequences. A tithe of: the incomes of 
these overgrown and lazy lords, who live 
uselessly if not viciously, might be usefully 
appropriated for a purpose so humane. 
Surely, it is the abuse of riches, when lav- 
ishly expended on artificial wants and ex- 
travagant indulgences, and that, too, with- 
in reach of the cries of the famishing. Let 
these lords be first heavily taxed for this 
charity, before Americans are called on; 
then let a heavy draft be made on the 
purses of the Liverpool merchants, who 
have money enough to build pirate vessels 
to prey on our commerce. Are Americans 
to feed their poor, while they are specula- 
ting away their thousands in unlawful en- 
terprises, to injure, if not ruin us? We 
pity the starving poor; they suffer not by 
their own fault, but why should not they 
who make them poor be compelled to afford 
them, at least, a little of their superfluity ? 


~ 


LETTER FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


An Unexpected Cruise—An nation—Ar- 
rangements— T he Colorado— Her Size, Arma- 
ment, Crew, Destination—Excessive Cold— 
Sickness amongst the Crew—The Death of a 
Rich Sailor Boy—Navy Yard at Portsmouth 
—The City, ws Early History—Martin 
Pring—John Smith—The Manor House— 
The Wentworth House—Washington’s Visit 
— Tobias Lear — Anecdotes — Franklin’s 
Lightning Rod—Guy Fawkes’ Day—The 

—The America and Paul Jones— 
Prayer for Sailors— Outward Bound. 


U. 8. Steam Frigate 
Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 8th, 1862. 


Messrs. Editors—In the ordering of that 
Providence, in whose arrangements it is at 
once our duty and our privilege to acqui- 
esce, I am aboard this, the largest ship in 
the American navy, and expect, in a few 
hours, to be out upon ‘the deep, deep sea,” 
bound to a seat of war—I am not at liberty 
to say whither. My official duties to our 
country have, very unexpectedly, interrupt- 
ed for a time my labours for the Presbyte- 
rian in New York. I bad reason to be- 
lieve, from my knowledge of the usages of 
the service, that my duties would detain 
me in New York for at least the usual 
period. But the exigencies of this war 
have constrained the Department to make 
usage bend to necessity. 

I am happy, however, to say to you, and 
to our readers, that my temporary absence 
will not hinder you from redeeming, to the 
full, all the promises that you may have 
been understood as making, in announcing 
my connection with the paper as a New 
York correspondent; for my place will be 
supplied by one to whom I accord greater 
ability than I possess, whilst he has had 
more editorial experience. And whilst I 
will not, for some time, be in a position to 
furnish the weekly news of New York, I 
trust my contributions to the paper from 
the exciting scenes in which I expect to be 
a participant, will quite compensate for my 
absence from the great commercial empo- 
rium. Indeed, I am not without the hope 
that, so far from being the losers, your 
readers will be the gainers, by this tempo- 
rary derangement of our plans. 

The Colorado is, since the Niagara has 
been razeed, the largest floating ship in our 
navy. She is 310 feet long, 54 feet beam, 
carries forty-six heavy guns, two of: which 
are heavy pivot guns, the one rifled, and 
carrying a shot of 200 pounds, the other, 
smooth-bore eleven-inch gun, carrying a 
ball weighing 182 pounds. The ship is 
magnificent in her proportions, beautiful 
and complete in her appliances; and 
although she wears no iron mail, must 
prove a terrible adversary to any foe she 
may encounter. Captain John R. Golds- 
borough is her Commandant; Lieutenant 
Commander K. W. Henry (brother of the 
Rev. John V. Henry) is the executive 
officer; Lieutenant H. W. Miller, son of 
the lately deceased ex-Senator Miller, of 
New Jersey, Second Lieutenant. Much 
unforeseen delay has been experienced in 
getting the ship ready for sea, and in ob- 
taining a sufficient crew. Most of the sea- 
men and landsmen had to be sent on from 
New York. The weather became intensely 
cold, the men were necessarily much ex- 
posed, and no small measure of sickness 
has been the result. It is asad thing to 
be sick, even when surrounded by the com- 
forts of a home, and the delicate attentions 
of loved ones; but to be sick on board a 
man-of-war, amid its necessary noise and con- 
fusion, and with only such attentions as the 
male nurses and sturdy shipmates can ren- 
der, is still sadder. We have already lost 
one bright and interesting young man, and 
I fear that some others will not survive. 
The one who died on Friday was a youth of 
eighteen, belonging to Boston. His disease 
was diptheria. He seemed to apprehend 
death from the commencement, although 
he survived several days. The chaplain 


visited and prayed with him often, and 


directed him to the crucified Saviour. At 
the first interview he exclaimed, «OQ! sir, 
pray that I may be a true Christian before 
I die!’ He was very earnest, and there is 
some hope that, before the silver cord was 
cut, he had obtained his heart’s desire. 
His grandfather had been written for, and 
arrived from Boston an hour or two before 
he died. That grandfather had lately 
made his last will and testament, bequeath- 
ing twenty thousand dollars to this sailor 
boy! But he needs no earthly inheritance; 
and if our hopes for him are well founded, 
a richer legacy is already his. 

In a former letter I mentioned the Navy 
Yard at this place, and intimated that I 
might recur again to it, and to the ancient 
little city, near to which itis located. 
Portsmouth, the seaport town of New 
Hampshire, and its ancient capital, is 
situated on the noble river Piscataqua, 
about nine miles by the river from the 
ocean. It is one of the most ancient towns 
of New England, picturesquely situated on 
the south bank of the river, on elevated 
land, and commanding a fine view of the 


‘ancient seat of power. 


bay or river, and the many islands thet 


slumber in its bosom. It claims nine or 
ten thousand ipbabitants, and is. still a 


‘place of some trade, although not so much 


asin its earlier history. Its histery runs | 


| back (in connection with civilised men) to 


1603, when Martin Pring, with a ship of 
fifty tons, and a barque of twenty-six tons, 
visited the river. The ship was called the 
Speedwell, the barque the Discoverer, and 
were owned and sent forth by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and merchants of Bristol, Eog- 


land. 


_ In 1614 the renowned Captain Jobn 
Smith, the founder of Virginia, visited the 
vicinity, and named the islands at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua Smith’s Isles, 
which name they should still retain; but 
they are called the Isles of Shoals. The 
first settlement was made on a peninsula 
called Odiorne’s Point, and the first house 
erected there. The first settlers were sent 
from England in 1623, ‘to found a plan- 
tation on Piscataqua river, to cultivate the 
vine, discover mines, carry on the fisheries, 
and trade with the natives.” David 
Thompson was Director, and under his 
superintendence the ‘Manor House,” or 
Mason’s Hall, as it was afterwards called, 
was built, and a small fort erected. The 
most interested and active men in the 
Company (called the Laconia Company) 
were Fernando Gorges and John Mason; 
and although Mason never visited his large 
possessions in this region, their names are 
prominent in the incipient history of Maine 
and New Hampshire. 

A great many interesting traditions, and 
historical incidents and localities, pertain 
to this ancient town. They point out the 
locality and the ruins of “the Great House” 
built by Humphrey Chadborn in 1631, and 
was occupied by different distinguished 
men of the colony down to 1680. The 
‘¢Wentworth House,” built by Governor 
Benning Wentworth, in 1750, is still 
standing, about two miles east by south 
from the central parts of the city. It is 
quite unique in its locality and structure, 
and style of architecture. It forms three 
sides of a square, usually two stories high, 
presenting the appearance of a group of 
buildings, seemingly attached to one an- 
other, from time to time, as necessity or 
caprice demanded. At one time it con- 
tained fifty-two rooms; but a few years ago 
a@ part of the structure was removed, 
leaving forty-five. The house is so con- 
cealed behind an eminence that it is not 
visible from the road, nor until you enter 
the gate. The cellar is extensive, and 
was used in times of danger. The Gov- 
ernor made his stalls in it, where a troop 
of thirty horses could be kept. The man- 
sion has yet the council-chamber, a lofty 
and rather imposing room, studded and 
wainscotted, in which councils of state 
met for many years. By its side opens the 
billiard-room, where the old spinnet of the 
family still stands. In the corner is the 
buffet, which has held many a punch-bow!l; 
and along the side are little rooms for 
cards and other games, once played by the 
inmates and distinguished visitors of this 
Around the room 
are a number of pictures of the family of 
the present residents, amongst them a 
choice one by Copley, of the beautiful 
Dorothy Quincy, who became the wife of 
John Hancock, and afterwards Madam 
Scott. 

Ascending a short flight of steps, you 
enter the parlour—still rich in the gorgeous 
finish of an hundred years ago. Bat I 
cannot go into further details of this in- 
teresting old palatial residence. Many 
veritable histories pertain to it, and the 
people associated with it; but we have no 
space to recite them. When President 
Washington visited Portsmouth, in 1789, 
he was carried by water to visit this house, 
and was received in courtly style by its then 
occupant, Colonel Michael Wentworth. 

This visit of Washington forms an epoch 
in the annals of the city, and is detailed in 
the old newspapers of that day with much 
particularity. The several houses in which 
he visited are still pointed out; especially 
that of Mrs. Lear, the mother of Colonel 
Tobias Lear, so long the private Secretary 
of Washington. Mr. Lear was born in 
1760, graduated at Cambridge, and, upon 


Boston, and Dr. Haun, of Portsmouth, was 
received at Mount Vernon in the double 
capacity of private secretary, and tutor of 
the two children of Parke Custis, whom 
Washington had adopted. He took up his 
abode in Washington’s family, in connection 
with which he continued till the death of 
the great chief. When, on one occasion, 
Mr. Lear apologized for tardiness in meet- 
ing an engagement with the General, at- 
tributing it to his watch being wrong, his 
apology was accepted, but when the same 
cause was assigned for a second failure, 
Washington replied, «Mr. Lear, you must 
get a new watch, or I must get a new 
secretary.” Mr. Lear accompanied Wash- 
ington in his visit to Portsmouth, was with 
him at the time of his death, and com- 
municated the sad tidings of the death to 


] President Adams and to Congress. 


Here, too, I was shown, on one of the 
old and stately mansions, a lightning rod 
put up by Benjamio Franklin himself, on 
one of his visits to Portsmouth. I might 
fill columus with incidents in the history of 
this old town, which they have preserved on 
record or in tradition; but I forbear. It 
is, in some of its usages, intensely English. 
The curfew bell is still rung, and Guy 
Fawkes’s day is still celebrated somewhat 
after the old English fashion. 

One of the most interesting spots is the 
old ship yard, at which the « America,” 
ship-of-war, was built and launched, under 
the eye of the celebrated John Paul Jones. 
It is on Badger’s Island, where Master 
William Badger built an bundred ships, 
reserving the one hundredth to bear his 
own name. The America was a 74-gun 
ship, and Jones watched over her progress 
towards completion with much impatience, 
and encountered unheard-of difficulties in 
prosecuting the work. He himself took 
turns in mounting guard over her, to pre- 
vent the British from destroying her. But 
he never was permitted to command her. 
The French ship Magnifique having been 
accidentally lost in Boston harbour, Con- 
gress, as a matter of policy, and perhaps of 
justice, made a present of the America to 
France; and the brave Jones, after seeing 
her launched and completed, (November 5, 
1782,) delivered her over to the Chevalier 
de Martigne, who had commanded the 
Magnifique. 

But I must close this letter. We expect 
to steam away to sea at two o'clock; whither, 
I may tell you in my next—but as General 
Banks said, are going South.” 

May I bespeak your prayers, snd those 
of your readers, for this gallant ship and 
her large crew, that God may be with us— 
that his Spirit may descend and make this 
floating fortress a Bethel, and that our mis- 
sion may be blessed for the repression of 
rebe lion, and the restoration of the Union. 

We owe many thanks to the Seamen’s 
Friend Society, the American Tract Society 
of New York, the American Tract Society 
of Boston, the American Bible Society of 
Boston, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, for a liberal supply of religious 
reading, including Bibles and Testaments 


for the mon. Tho Presbyterian Board 


kindly offered us a library too, but, not 


the recommendation of General Lincoln, of 


APN. 


from apy fault of theirs, it is not yet re- 
ceived, | 

/ Unless something should delay our sail- 
ing, my present letter will end here. 


- 


WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


or rae Mississiprt. 
Messrs. Editore—This is rather a brisk 
morning upon which to open a correspond- 
ence, and make a modest bow to such a 
staid, old-fashioned sort of a public, as peo- 
ple expect blue Calvinists to be. We shall 
have to be much more circumspect, now 
that you bave put our real name into print, 
and we fear that you have thereby infringed 
upon our personal liberty. However, let it 
be understood that what is written berein 
is written by no individual—but simply by 
Hawkeye—and this latter personage shall 
represent, in a measure, the aggregate re- 
flections of folks in general, who keep their 
eyes about them and think aloud. And so 
no body but Hawkeye shall be responsible 
for what may turn up in this correspond- 
ence. We regret that you should have 
seen fit to put that private name in the 
advertisement. Why not have left it sim- 
ply Hawkeye? It reminds us of the adver- 
tisements in the pictorials of ‘the missing 
man,”’ or the former notices of «‘ runaways” 
in Southern papers, or of Spalding’s Glue, 
or Brandeth’s Pills, or things of that ilk. 
Now, our amiable Mrs. Hawkeye has been 
making light of us ever since she first saw 
it. She has been calling us “the public 
character,” and likening us to “‘ Spurgeon,” 
or ‘+H. W. Speecher,” or worse than all, 
to the gorilla, whose name she says she 


But Mrs. Hawkeye, we are sorry to say, is 
incorrigible. And upon the whole, we 
must confess that we don’t exactly relish 
the joke. 

Some people like to see their names and 
initials in print. We know just such a 
man. When he goes home at night he 
takes up the paper, and dwells with great 
delight upon his euphonious syllables, 
which stare him in the face from the print- 
ed sheet, and he is lost in admiration—he 
is mesmerized by looking into their eyes. 
His children rush to his side after the 
weary absence of the whole day, but he 
repels their advances. Woe be to his dog, 
if he should soil his knee with uncleanly 
feet, or disturb his reverie with whining 
welcome. The cat, even, is pushed heavily 
back to the floor, on the principle that 
‘‘whatever goes up must come -down’— 
while the faithful mother, finding that she 
has a successful rival in his own self-admi-— 
ration, hurries up the cakes, and puts the 
kettle on, that they may all havetea. The 
hours glide on—the children are in bed, the 
speechless animals have snugged themselves 
away in the chimvey corners, and mother 
patches, and darns, and stitches, and whirrs 
on the sewing machine, but still our modest 
friend meditates upon the beauties and vir- 
tues of the name in print. And the de- 
scription of a great man, slightly amended, 
may fitly describe him—*‘‘ He sits aloo/, a 
conceited hermit, wrapped in the solitude of 
his own self admiration.” If his eye should, 
perchance, alight on these lines, it is to be 
hoped that he may be stirred up to smile 
on his silent wife, and goand kiss his sleep- 
ing children. 

But you say that you would like to have 
all the Western news we can give you. 
How are we to get at the news in this quiet 
part of the world? We were going to say 
that we did not belong to the ‘* posted” sex 
—but that would have been a very uncalled- 
for and ungenerous remark about the nobler 
balf of the race, and we suppress the un- 
worthy sarcasm. We can only give you 
such religious news and otherwise, as comes 
to us by stray conveyances. We have al- 
ready intimated that this is a brisk morn- 
ing. The weather during this fall has been 
very pleasant. We have had long weeks 
of clear, cheerful, bracing, healthy days, 
with very little rain, and ‘few cloudy skies. 
Once there was a little snow, but that 
passed right off, whilst there have been 
heavy storms both above and below us. 
This is, indeed, a very delightful climate, 
and the summers and autumns are most 
propitious for health. But on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day snow set in, whilst on last night 

December 1st) the mercury took a sudden 
fall to several degrees below zero, and win- 
ter is fairly set in. In a few days, probably, 


will have completed his bridge across the 
Father of Waters, in a glassy surface of 
two feet, more or less, and before Christmas 
we may have some of our coldest weather, 
several succeeding nights ranging in the 
region of—20 degrees. But it is so clear 
and dry withal, that we feel it much less, 
being well wrapped up, than those who live 
in far warmer climates, and suffer so much 
from the raw, damp, chilling, penetrating 
weather, that we know almost nothing of. 
This is the climate for few colds, for good 
appetites, and for rosy faces, although there 
is danger from undue exposure, for those 
who have to be out in the open air much, 
especially upon the prairies, where the wind 
carries on a lively winter campaign. But 
the farmers get their work done up before 
winter comes, in the long, pleasant fall, 
and then keep in-doors, pretty much, until 
March comes to let them out. Sleighs are 
in demand here, and fire-wood, and furs, and 
woollen goods, not to mention stoves and 
tight windows. 

There have been recently a number of 
ecclesiastical changes in this region, many 
of which we have not seen made public, 
and it is well for us all to keep the run of 
such things. We understand that the Rev. 
William Scribner, of New Jersey, has en- 
gaged to supply the church at Des Moines, 
our capital, until spring. The church in 
Iowa City, the former capital, also has re- 
cently settled a pastor—a brother welcome 
to the State, but unknown tous. The Rev. 
Robert Proctor has recently left the church 


as is also the church at Bellevue, Iowa, left 


saw printed in larger characters than ours. | 


that celebrated architect, J. Frost, Esq >| 


vacant by the resignation of the Rev. J. P. 
Conkey. Mr. J. B. Vawter, of Allegheny 
Seminary, ie supplying the churches of 
Prairie and Farmer’s Creek, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dubuque, Iowa. 
We hope that the brethren of the ses- 
sions in vacant churches throughout the 
West will keep us posted in regard to their 
pulpits, and that ministerial brethren will 
also let us know of their movements. In 
this manner our churches may be kept 
informed of the state of affairs in this 
region, especially in the North-West, where 
we have no home organ. We hope, also, 
that both of these classes will endeavour to 
extend the list of readers of the Presbyterian 
throughout the West, and we will try to see 
that their interests are fully and fairly re- 
presented. The larger the circulation, the 
better will the paper become, and the more 
we will all get for our money, which is a 
forcible argument with the most of us. 
Since we are pleading for the spread of 
religious intelligence amongst our people, 
and for no personal benefit, we may be 
excused this appeal to our brethren in the 
West. In a succeeding letter we hope to 
dwell upon some of the wants and discour- 
agements of our churches in this region. 

HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BIBLE ANNIVERSARY. 


The Forty-fifth Anniversary of the Mon- 
mouth county (New Jersey) Bible Society, 
which was celebrated on the 20th Novem- 
ber, in the Presbyterian church, (Rev. 


| Frank Cbandler’s,) Freehold, was an ecca- 


sion of more than usual interest. 

By the reports, it appeared that the year 
had been one of much activity and useful- 
ness. The Society has nobly redeemed its 
pledge to furnish New Testaments to the 
volunteers going out from the county, at 
the call of the Federal government, three 
regiments having been recently supplied 
with handsome pocket copies of the sacred 
volume. Besides this extraordinary work, 
the poor within its bounds are carefully 
looked after. The total receipts, including 
a balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year, were $1165.95. 

The Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, one of 
the Secretaries of the American Bible 
Society, was present, and in an able and 
interesting address, set forth the vast and 
important work of that institution. Dr. 
John T. Woodhull made a neat and touch- 
ing address. Dr. Woodhull is a son of the 
venerable and eminent Dr. John Woodhull, 
formerly of the Tennent church, near Free- 
hold, and for many years one of the Trus- 
tees of Princeton College. The-son, whe is 
now in the evening of life, is, with a single 
exception, the only survivor of those who 
founded the Society, forty-five years ago. 
A vote was passed expressing the gratifica- 
tion felt by the Association at his presence 
and remarks, and appropriating $150, to 
constitute him a Life Director of the Ame- 
rican Bible Society. Addresses were also 
delivered by the Rev. Drs. Reiley, Sheldon, 
and others. : 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


ITS WORK AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 


The following letter from a colporteur of 
the Board, now labouring at Memphis, 
Tennessee, is commended to the attention 
of your readers, as showing something of 
the nature and extent of the work of dis- 
tributing books and tracts among the sol- 
diers and prisoners, as it is carried on by 
the Board of Publication. This work was 
never more important or interesting than it 
is just now. Besides what is doing by its 
colporteurs, applications for donations of 
tracts and books continue to come to the 
Board in great numbers, from chaplains, 
pious officers, and others. In answer to 
these requests, the Board is sending large 
supplies to almost every place where our 
soldiers can be found. The sick and wound- 
ed in the army hospitals, and the Southern 
prisoners in the hands of the Government, 
have received special attention. But, in 
order to carry forward this work, it is neces- 
sary that those who can do so, should con- 
tribute of their means. The Board’s Dis- 
tribution Fund has been kept empty by 
constant appropriations for many months 
past, and much larger sums could have 
been used with great advantage. 

We earnestly appeal to the benevolent to 
furnish means for the prosecution of this 
noble and Christian, as well as patriotic 
work. And we respectfully urge those 
churches which have not, this year, taken 
their annual collection for the Board, as 
recommended by the General Assembly, to 
do so as soon as practicable. 


Mempais, Tennessee, Nov. 30, 1862. 
Rev. Dr. Scuenck, Corresponding Secretary, &c. 

Dear Sir—I improve a leisure half-hour 
in giving you a brief reswmé.of my labours 
among our soldiers in camps and hospitals, 
and among prisoners-of-war, during the 
month that is now about to close. 

I cannot but feel that a large amount of 
useful labour has been performed. God, 
in his wise providence, seems to have pre- 
pared the way, by affording unusual facili- 
ties for distribution, and preparing the 
hearts of the men to receive the words of 
truth and righteousness. The past three 
weeks have been weeks of incessant and 
arduous labour, yet I feel that I have been 
wonderfully strengthened for its perform- 
ance. 

Cairo, Columbus, and this city, (Mem- 
phis,) have been successively occupied as 
points of distribution, and the supply sent 
me has been widely, and, I believe, judi- 
ciously scattered over Western Tennessee, 
Northern Mississippi, and a portion of 
Arkansas. All the regiments stationed at 
Cairo and Columbus have been supplied 
with books and tracts. Troops upon trans- 
ports have also been furnished, and so have 
the large number of rebel prisoners at those 
two points. Every hospital—general, post, 
and regimental—within reach has been 


at Freeport, Illinois, which, we believe, is 
still vacant. The Rev. John M. Faris has 
been released from the pastorate at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, on account of failing health, 
which is a great loss of an active and zeal- 
ous labourer to our Church, and the Rev. 
F. Senour, formerly of Louisville, Kentucky, 
having accepted a call, has entered upon 
his duties in that field. 

The Rev. J. B. Stewart has accepted a 
call to the North Church, and the Rev. W. 
W. Harsha, to the South Church, Chicago, 
the latter vacating a valuable field at Dixon, 
Illinois. The Second Church, Peoria, the 
last charge of the lamented and very talented 
brother Hibben, has secured the services of 
the Rev. Sanford H. Smith, of New Jersey. 
The Rev. Dr. A. Hamilton has resigned 
the charge of the young church at Aurora, 
Illinois, which, we suppose, is still vacant. 
We have not learned that the very large 
aod valuable congregation of Willow Creek, 
at Kintyre, Illinois, left vacant by the re- 
moval of the Rev. T. G. Smith to Canada, 
has yet found a pastor. 

The Rev. W. E. Westervelt has succeed- 
ed the Rev. James H. Clark in the charge 
of the church at Burlington, [owa. 

Cedar Rapids, left vacant by the Rev. D. 
H. Mitchell, who expects to enter the army 


thoroughly canvassed and includ- 
ing the large Overton Hospital in this city, 
with its twelve hundred inmates. During 
the past three weeks our ever-welcome pub- 
lications have been furnished to at least 
three thousand men in hospitals, many of 
whom had not for weeks seen a page of 
religious reading, or the face of a religious 
teacher. Though it affords a wide and 
inviting field for labour, the Overton Hos- 
pital of this city has no chaplain! 

The work performed may be thus briefly 
stated :—Seven thousand one hundred and 
fifty-five volumes have been distributed, of 
which six thousand five hundred and three 
were Soldiers’ Pocket-Books. One hun- 
dred and forty-six thousand eight hundred 
and twenty pages of tracts have been cir- 
culated, and not less than thirty thousand 
men, of whom fifteen hundred were pris- 
oners-of-war, have been furnished with 
religious reading. 
fully raise an Ebenezer—here would we 
thank God, and take courage. 

It is painful, however, to remember, over 
this brief retrospect, that while the door is 
open, and the field is ready for the spiritual 
reaper, thousands upon thousands are yet 
unsupplied. Comparatively little has been 
sent to the large force assembled at Helena, 
and not one-fourth of the regiments now 
at Memphis can be supplied from the stock 


‘as chaplain, is, we believe, still unfilled, 


I now have. What shall be done? Shall 


the work cease? I hope 


Here would we grate- . 


not. Most ear- 
nestly do I pray that the blood-bought 
Church of Christ may “¢gome up to the 
help of the Lord—the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” A great field is be- 
fore us. Memphis is an important point, 
and should, if possible, be permanently 
occupied. <A large force is constantly here; 
and, as the men come, remain a while, and 
then depart, their spiritual condition should 
be cared for, and their spiritual wants 
3 W. 


should be supplied. 


France and the American Crisis— Proposal of a 
Siz Months’ Armistice— England's Continued 
Non-intervention— The Distress in Lancashire 
— Mutual Understanding Sought for—The 
London Congregationalists—Dr. Vaughan's 
English Nonconformity”— Analyses — Bish- 
op of Winchester’s Charge—Diminution in 
Candidates for the Episcopal Ministry— 
Dismal Future—Professor Jowett and Mr. 
Maurice—A Resignation Withdrawn— Colen- 
80 Resolves to Stay in the Church—Fast and 
Loose Broad churchism— Colenso’s Errors— 
The Close of the International Exhibition— 
The Crystal Palace—Poland—Dr. Candlish 
—A Scottish Murder Case and Popular Ex- 
citement. 

Lonpvon, November 15, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—France has been suffering 
terribly from want of cotton, and what she 


‘receives comes through England, and is bought 


at prices well nigh fabulous. The French 
Emperor is always uneasy, when any large 
number of his subjects are unemployed, and 
therefore in a restless and politically dissatis- 
fied frame of mind. The regime of the grand- 
son of Louis Le Grand came to grief in the 
first French Revolution, largely through the 
starvation of the masses, who had been trod- 
den as mire under the feet of courtiers and 
other vile ones high in place. Louis Napoleon 
is very sensitive; the bourgeoisie of Paris, as 
well as its ouvriers, have been kept in good 
humour by a vast expenditure on the beautify- 
ing of the capital, and the attracting thither 
wealthy strangers, who spend money freely on 
the articles of bijouterie, of elegant decoration, 
and of luxury. He has also been enlarging 
the trade of France immensely, by his wise 
measure of a commercial treaty with England. 
It is really astonishing what an increase has 
taken place in imports and exports to and 
from Great Britain alone within one year, and 
every day the development is more marked. 
M. Fould, the Finance Minister, was able to 
bring up lately a Budget for 1863, which was 
of a very cheering character. Nevertheless, 
there have been, and are, terrible sufferings 
from lack of employment, by reason of the 
want of cotton, and which, although local, 
extend over wide districts, and are by no 
means grateful, even when viewed only 
through the spectacles of an astute politician. 
The Emperor has always deprecated the con- 
tinuance of the war in America, and had his 
views been adopted or endorsed by Lord Pal- 
merston, long ere this mediation, or as now, 
an armistice, would have been proposed to 
North and South. This week was ushered in 
by rumours of an armistice proposal, to be 
made jointly by France, Russia, and England. 

On Monday, the Lord Mayor’s annual din- 
ner took place in the Guild Hall, and Lord 
Palmerston was present. He spoke, as usual, 
with great vivacity and force. He referred to 
the suffering people of Lancashire, and in con- 
nection with it to the American struggle. But 
what he said gave no encouragement to the 
idea that the Cabinet was ready to go into the 
French project of an armistice, and he could 
only refer encouragingly to the prospects of an 
increased cotton supply from India, as supply- 
ing, “in some measure, the necessities which 
the civil war in America has created.” 

The semi-official Patrie, of Paris, gave fresh 
currency to the story that France and Russia 
were in accord as to mediation, and indicated 
that in the Cabinet of England the idea was 
not acceptable. 

On Tuesday was held a Cabinet council, and 
from the article of the 7imes next morning, it 
was sufficiently evident that Russia was not so 
very ardent as France, while yet anxious for 
the termination of the war, and that the Pal- 
merston and Russell Ministry do not join with 
the French proposal. In fact, the article of 
the Times is strongly pro-Northern, showing 
that an armistice would be unfair to the United 
States—would give the South the opportunity 
of selling its cotton at immense prices, and of 
obtaining all those necessaries of life of which 
they are now so terribly in need. The convic- 
tion here is that while there seems little hope 
of the re-construction of the Union on the old 
basis, or any prospect of present settlement, 
either by separation or submission, that events, 
together with the political views and feelings 
of Americans themselves, can and ought alone 
to be expected to bring the awful contest to'an 
issue, one way or other. Earl Russell’s reply 
to the French dispatch is published this day, 
and will meet with the general approval of the 
British people. 

Misunderstandings there have undoubtedly 
been; but if the Tories had been in power 
then—if .consistent with what their organs 
now, and for months past, have been preach- 
ing— Americans would have learned, ere now, 
the difference between a Palmerston and a 
Derby Cabinet. Lord Lyons is the real expo- 
nent of the views of the Ministry, and I believe 
that no one esteems him more than President 
Lincoln, and the best informed of the American 
people. It isa great pity that Americans, in 
their grief, should be subject to misunder- 
standings here; but I am well persuaded that 
if they knew the feelings of family and per- 
sonal sadness and sympathy which pervades 
the minds of the best of the people here—and 
if they will remember that as hard and unjust 
things have been said on one side as the other, 
possibly from misapprehension—there might 
henceforth be a cessation of those mutual accu- 
sations which always rankle and irritate. 

It is very pleasing to be able to record that 
a meeting was lately held at the Congregational 
Library in London, at which a number of ex- 
cellent ministers and laymen unanimously 
resolved, after a lengthened conference, as 
follows:—‘“‘ That a Committee be now formed, 
consisting of as many gentlemen present as 
shall consent thereto, to commence a frank 
correspondence with Christians in the Federal 
States of America, so as to obtain, in order to 
impart, correct representations of the senti- 
ments entertained by Christians on both sides 
of the Atlantic, on the great events connected 
with the present crisis of America.” 


supplication and prayer was offered in many 
places, on behalf of America, in accordance 
with the resolution, and in accordance with 
the invitation of the recent Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance in London. On the 
Thursday week previously, there was earnest 
prayer presented all day long at intervals, at a 
special service in the Throne Room, Crosby 
Hall, in the city. Three topics were made 
the subjects of fervent appeals to the Most 
High—the Ametican war, the distress in 
Lancashire, and the condemned Bible-readers 
io Spain. 

As to the sufferers in Lancashire, winter 
frost has suddenly came upon them, greatly 
aggravating their calamity. It is found, also, 
that the people are wearing away physically, 
from the limited supply of food which numbers 
so vast, and ever increasing, necessarily re- 
ceive. Food is warmth and health in one, 
Therefore, let the supply be scanty, the win- 
ter’s cold is felt terribly, and by lack of full 
nourishment, the people are brought in masses 
to the verge of that pestilence which ever, 
either in Divine visitations of blighted bar- 
vests, in the history of besieged cities, or in 
enforced idleness, and consequent distress — is 
sure to tread on Famine’s footsteps. A famous 
writer, “S G.0.,” a clergyman, and something 
more, 8 philanthropist, has made thrilling ap- 
peals to the nation: so has Mr. Cobden, mem- 
ber of Parliament, who considers that five 
million dollars must be raised at once, by 
spontaneous liberality. Here is a portion of 
“S. G. O's” statements; 

“The sufferings of the mill hands can now 
scarcely be exagyerated; their patience well 


merits all that can be said in admiration of it.. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. | with 


On last Lord’s day, 9th November, special 


Devember 13, 1862. 


ag grappled with a 
as demanded, as it has 


English charity has 
it, which 
cheerfully obtained, the noblest efforts to stem 
that awful flood of misery. A steady and in- 


creasing stream of volun bounty bas flo 

and still flows, I here no 
any ebb ip this tide of love, so long as the cry 
of Northern want appeals to Southern sym- 


“All, and more than I anticipated in my 
former letters to you, come to pasé, 
Homes of the industrious, in whieh industry 
and frugality had accumulated all that could 
make homes scenes of happy content- 
ment, are now barren of even the commonest 


ese are gone. 
tal looked to for the future days when age 
infirmity was to draw, in eaoben 


The writer calle on the public to contem plate 
the exigencies of the coming winter, Nobly: 
is this being done, and very soon we shall have 
@ house-to-house weekly visitation, and sub- 
scriptions all over the Kingdom. 

Eoglish Nonconformity has found a cham- 
pion and historian in one, the Rev. Roberts 
Vaughan, D.D., who has produced at the re- 
quest of the Bi-centenary Committees, a noble 
volume on the subject. Dr. Vaughan has a 
mind truly great in its breadth of view, and 
com prehensivenees of grasp. Of the philosophy 
of history, he has for years past been at once 
an exponent and a stadent. His new work is 
® massive volume, and is distinguished by 
thorough knowledge of the facts, and perfect 
fairness in stating them. It may be relied on 
as an authentic history. 

The plan of the work is three-fold. The firat 
book is devoted to a setting forth of “ Religious 
Life in England before 1660;” the second book 
portrays the “Confessors of 1662,” and the 
third book tells of “English Nonconformity 
since 1662.” A most interesting account is 
given of the popalar uprising, in connection 
with Wyoliffe and the Lollards, which led on to 
those new relations of the State to the Church, 
which commenced under Henry VIII., and 
underwent various changes in the reigns of the 
succeeding Tudor Sovereigns, At length the 
Nonconformist story begins, which presents a 
panoramic view of things in connection with 
the assertion of the Divine right, the reality, 
namely, of conscience on the one hand, and of 
the fabulous, yet cruelly asserted claim of the 
Divine right of kings on the other. The fol- 
lowing is & summary of that portion of this 
admirable work, which bears on the story of 
= two thousand Ejected of St. Bartholomew’s 

*‘ The chief portion of this book is, of 
decisive action that was taken against the Non- 
conformists by the King, the Parliament, and 
the Bishops, in 1662. Per are few 
of our readers who have not, during the last 
twelve months, heard and read so much u 
these matters, as to make them utterly tired of 
every thing bearing the name of Bicentenary ; 
but we can assure even the most jaded reader 
that he will discover in the of Dr. 
Vaughan many sources of fresh oterest in 
events about which it would seem next to 
impossible that there should be any thing 
more to say. The leading facts, indeed, are 
the same with which we are all now tolerably 
famliar, but the principles and springs of 
action that produced those facts are so admi- 
rably developed, that the history will be, to 
many, lit up with a new life. This second 
book consists of eleven chapters, which tell of 
the causes of the Restoration—the concessions 
of the Nonconformists in 1660—the ground 
taken by the Bishops in 1660—the King’s 
declaration from Worcester House—the case 
in the Conference at 

voy in 166 @ exposure of the poli 
of the Bishops in that At Nag 
tion and the Prayer-book—Parliament and 
the Act of ogres: moc Independents in 
relation to that A hurch and State before 
the Exodus—and August, 1662. In theseventy 
pages that follow are some of the grand lessons 
now embodied in the history of our country, to 
be learned from the shameful persecution that 
prevailed on the one hand, and the fidelity to 
conscience that was displayed on the other.’’ 


I have great hopes that lasting good will 
come out of the Bi-centenary agitation, not the 
least of which will, I trust, be a resurrection 
of the theology of the “Saints” of the seven- 
teenth century. 

In a recent charge delivered by the Bishop 
of Winchester—brother of the late Primate— 
he spoke of the diminishing number of ordi- 
nations, and of candidates for orders, particu- 
larly of those from the two Universities, and 
‘most notably from Oxford. It was stated 
that St. Andrew’s College, at Birkenhead, 
Oheshire, educated nearly one-half of the can-' 
didates and clergy now coming into the 
Church. This is an establishment, of which 


of hybrid—half-High-church and half-evan- 
gelical—who, however, is sufficiently sound 
/on those points as to the real substitution of 
Christ, the Messianic character of psalms and 
prophecies, and the recognition of the authen- 
ticity of the ordinary canon of Scripture, from 
which Professor Jowett at Oxford, Maurice, 
Dr. Rowland Williams, (of the Essays and Re- 
views,) make such an alarming divergence. 
The Bishop of Winchester traces the deplor- 
able falling off of candidates for the ministry 
to one of its causes, as being the “scepticisms 
disseminated by teachers within the Church 
itself,” which have ‘so disturbed and per- 
plexed the most earnest and acute of young 
minds, that they dare not devote themselves 
to the ministry.” It is thus we account for 
the large number of Oxford and Cambridge 
men, witty, learned, accomplished, who are 
identified with “periodical literatare, and with 
the London press, in its very foremost depart- 
ments. These men, if right in doctrine and 
spiritual in heart, would be both lights and 
champions of the Establishment, and of evan- 
gelical verity. But as it is, there is, as has 
well been said, “a kind of haughty, but con- 
descending and forbearing scepticism, sel- 
dom confessing itself in the vulgar rant of 
infidelity, but frequently revealed in a sneer, 


logical subjects have received—a sort of tran- 


of the spirit of disbelief, with a wish to keep 
its distinctive energy within bounds, or in 
reserve.” It is thus that secular journals in 


the Daily Telegraph—bave been virtually en- 
dorsing the Bishop of Natal’s “ Critical Exami- 
nation” of the Pentateuch. As to the future, 
the prospect is dark and dismal; for, while 
the Ecclesiastical Courts may finally settle 
the doctrine of the Church of England, “‘ they 
are, in the meantime, publishing the contegion 
of some of their teachers, and propagating the 
contagion of their scepticiem throughout the 
whole commanity.” Professor Jowitt is likely 
to be brought to trial. Various passages from 
hie Essay and Commentary have been drawn 
up into “cases,” for a legal opinion, whether 
they are reconcilable with the dootrine of the 
Church of England, and with statutes of 
Oxford University. On the former of these 
questions, Sir P. Phillimore, an eminent 
ecclesiastical jurist, has given his opinion 


Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Creeds, Mr. Jowitt is at variance with the 
Articles and Formularies, interpreted accord- 
ing to the technical and lenient judgment re- 
cently pronounced in the case of two other 
‘“* Essayists,” in the Court of Arches. 

A fortnight ago the public was excited by 
a report that Mr. Maurice had resigned, or 
was about to resign, his London living. It is 
now said, that he actually gave in his resig- 
nation, and was ready to publish his reasons 
in a pamphlet; but be has retracted the one, 
and suppressed the other. Broad-charchiem 
was up in arms against Maurice’s proposal, 
and sent in remonetrances from every side. 
No wonder that it should be frightened, when 
its apostle was about apparently to abandon 
the chosen ground of the party—namely, that 
no ordination vows can oblige a clergyman to 
withdraw, when bis Jlader convictions have 
made it impossible to preach consistently with 
the natural sense of his subscription to the 


| Prayer- Book. 
A similar change of purpose—to slay in, 


quil consciousness of the growth and power — 


that, with respect to the Atonement, the 


A 


the Principal is the Rev. Dr. Baylee, a kind | 


and constantly in the treatment which theo- — 


London—the Daily News, the Spectator, and -. 
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mon sought to ‘aid each other, as each might 
| | need aid, from a common source, the produce 
Wid in enlarging our subscription list, | of (ommon forethought, bave failed, and are 
bold still failing—must soon break ap altogether.” 
| 
FAMILY. 
| | (DROS. 
| 
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templated atenck: on “Pestateuch, ‘he 
wrote honourably-enough, that he did not see 


they unfeignedly believe ‘afi the canonical 
Of and! Now! Testaments,” 


affected by the recent decision of the Court of 
Arches. Dr..Colenso menage that by this 
jadgment of Dr: Lesbingtoa, the Dean of Arch- 
es, he will be justified, do trust that be will 


imeel ~ Bet it ie a bad 
loose Broad-¢ 


stand- point, that his 
original was a moral one, and that 
he:doss:noteve that no legal decision can or 
ought’ Bis conscience rest, while he 

others that “unfeigned assent,” 
whick 


longer himesif. now: 

it ‘to have of a! 
logallyraled thes the words, do oafeignedly 

delieve'tn all the osnonical Scriptures,” might 
be simply the expre | 


ovary thing necessary | 
to that sanction of the 


But alas! Dr. Colenso also believes that 
the Seriptures. coptain more inveracities than 
most other books, and so, in his judgment, 
ers, have recorded utterly unhistoric and in- 
crediiiie @ytha and! fictions. Such bre, he 
considers, the. accounts of the erestion, the. 
ings 4a the wildertiess; of which the psalms, 
the prophets, the gospels, the epistles 60 con- 
stantly remind ug; that if is 
confuated @ ari a- 
tions, nearly all Ihe following books of the Old 
Testament come under the same condem- 


“Ales!” exclaims an anonymous writer, 
who I believe is the Rev. William Artbar, the 
eminent Wesleyan, “what, then, are we to do 
with our Bible? Or if, with our habits of 
ghoeght, having made our hope on this side of 
the grave, or on that, rest upon its testimony, 
we could not, if we would, alter this basis of 
oar whole moral:‘being. Whai are we to teach 
ouf childrén, who are growing up in these 
days of Broad-churehism, Multitudinism, and 
Scepticism? Dr. OColenso foresees that diffi- 

+foresées ‘the shock’ which ‘the children 
must experiences,’ gnd.advises us, in misty 
sentences, te teach them, in short, this—that 
they::meet qonatitute their own reason and 


conscience, the judges of when God’s Spirit is 
in the Bible, and when it is not.” , 
~The In ibition closed on No- 


vember let, but has been kept open up to 

Saturday.» It is to be re-opened once more, 

ané'for the last time, in order to a grand cele- 

re an the Prince of Walea having 
to 


saccesafal exhibitors. Of Zoglieh and foreign 
goods the sale has beep very Jarge, and the 
attendance sigo, for: the ‘last’ fortnight, has 
beea from six to seven thousand daily. But, 
contrasted with the summer and autumn at- 
tendance, ag also with the closing day, the 
singing end playing of national aire, and the 
cheering of the multitude, together with the 
innumerable vehicles outside, all is now tame. 
The food and. refreshments provided for the 
6,100,000 visitors during the season, present 
sam total not without interest, reminding us 
that esthetics and eating and drinking were 
; found wonderfully to harmonize under the 
shadow of the mighty building at Kensington, 
and that cookery and comfort are quite com- 
patible with the study of art, science, and the 
materialistic wonders of all nations. Up to 

Saturday last, there were consumed at the 

bibition, in round numbers, no less than 

1,300,000 ices, 554,000 Bath buns, 133,500 

sponge cakes, 475,400 plum buns, 69,200 

pounds weight of Genoa cakes, 15,000 Queen 

cakes, 6000 fancy cakes, at two pence each, 

21,000 pastry tarts, 180,000 small cakes and 

biscuits, 80,000 macaroons, 12 tons of cheese,. 

112,000. pork pies, 27,480 other meat pies of 

vatious kinds, 189,000 pounds weight of plain 

bread, 62,500 pounds weight of bread cut into 
sandwiches, 1400 pounds of fresh butter, and 

110,000 Abernethy and captains’ biscuits. Of 

Allsopp’s chefd’auvre of malt and hope, no less 

thaa 523,000 bottles were sold, and of draught 

3261 barrele—in all, no less than 1,600,000 
: pints. Of Ireland’s famous drink—though no- 

where drank less than in Ireland—Guinness’s 

stout, there have been sold 259,000 bottlés, and 
of Hoare & Co’s. draught stout, 1575 barrele— 
op, ;tmjall, upwerds of 700,000 pints. Of ginger 
beer; 123,000 bottles have been drank, with 

101,000 of lemonade, 31,000 of soda water, 

10,500 of Seltzer water, and 930 pints of 

liqueurs. . Spirits sere en excluded from 

the articles supplied, as is also invariably the 

case at the Palace at Sydenham, which 
_ this year has had 400,000 visitors above the 
average of former years, 

4 Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation contributed, 
last Lord’s day, $3565, for the distreased oper- 
atives of Lancashire. 

MoNaught, of Liverpool, who left the Church, 
or rather resigned hie charge, is recanting his 
negativism, and returns to the “old paths.” 

"The chief of the secret police at Warsaw has 
been assassinated. It ie said that the Grand 
Duke,Constentine lives in constant fear of a 
| similar fate. The better class of Poles seem 
| willing to recognize the Czar’s authority, if 
they are allowed ‘a distinct government at 
Austria refuses to allow any of her Princes 
to accept the throne of Greece. Turkey is 
alarmed for her frontiers, and keeps up her 
| army, eo that, financially, she is still weak, 
, and seems destined, in spite of all external 
f efforts, to crumble away. The property of the 
Mohammedan mosques is to be sold. Even 
| Spain is selling ecclesiastical property, not- 
\ withstanding all the bigotry of the Court. 
7 Dr. Candlieh has received a splendid testi- 
/ monial from Free Church admirers—value, 
about $30,000. 

There has been great excitement in Scotland | 
about a murdér case, in which an old man, of 
respectable position, is now suspected to have 
been the principal, and not Mrs. McLachlan, 
(@ friend of the murdered servant,) who was 
condemned to death. The latter has received 
a royal pardon. One newspaper, the Morning 
Journal, was the means of rousing the people 
ia behalf of the condemned woman, and has 
become immensely popular. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


“Whe Christian Commission beg to 
f. knowledge the receipt of the following 
_  addigipnal hospital stores, up to the 6th 


inst., inclusive: 


McClellandtown, Pa.—2 boxes from tbe 
_ Female Aid Society, Brick Church. 
Columbus, N. J..~1 bundle and 1 keg from 
A. Starkey. 
“Milton, Pel box and 1 barrel from the 
Milton Academy. 
Delaware county, North.—1 box and 1 bar- 
_ rel from the Ladies’ Union Aid. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—2 barrels from the Paxton 
Church. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes and 1 bundle 
illerstown, Perry county, Pa.— 
from the Presbyterian charch. pile 
“Williamsburg, N. Y.—1 box from the Sew- 
ig Society of Ainslie Street Church. 
“Easton, Pa.—4 barrels from the 
: Society, German Reformed church. 
Williams Pa.—2 boxes from the Sol- 
diere’ Aid, Old-school Presbyterian church. 
Boston, Mass.—Army Committee Young 
7 Men’s Christian Association, boxes numbers 
350, 351, 352, 396, 399, 401, 413, 415; kegs, 
400, 412; barrels, 397, 398, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
| 406, 407, 416; and 189 barrels of various 
B marks and without marks. 
| Warm clothing and underclothing is very 
urgently needed, more than any thing else. 
-Direct all stores to 
Grorce H. Srvuarr, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 


Dorcas 


token, 
con- 


discharge of acknowledged, “I must 
require fr tbat 


dibteibate ptisés and medals to.| 


N decisive in regard to army move- 

during the past 

ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


veral deaths from exposure duri e 
forty-eight hours. Large quantities ef 
prevented from landing at Aquia and Po- 
tomac creeks, by the low water and ice. The 


| lateer. is fully two inches..thick. . Notwith-. 


standing tnis, the army generally is provision- 
ed for twelve days ahead. Credit is due to 
the army Quartermasters and Commissaries 


their energy in overcoming great obstacles, 
ing 


and mass surplus now on hand. There 
bas been no movements of importance to-day. 


as. if ing to spend the 
winter boats. © impression, however, 
is ent, that the present quiet will be of 


but short of Die: 
and:some of the troops suffered for want of 
blankets. - Ice formed in the Potomac and 
Aquia Oreek from one and a half to two 
inches thick to-day.. The san came out fair 
and cheering, but the air continaed piercing 
cold. “The roads are very hard and very 


rough. 
Army of the Potomac, Dec. 3. 
—At three o’clock yesterday morning, parts of 
two companies, in all about sixty 
men, belonging to the 8th Pennsylvania caval- 
regiment, under command of Captain Wil- 
son, who were stationed at King George Court 
House, were attacked by about three hundred 
rebels, who crossed the Rappahannock in 
small boats. They crossed at a point some 
distance this side of the Court House, thus 
getting in between this command and the 
main as Forty out of the whole number 
made their escape, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that more of them will yet return. Cap- 
tain Wilson is among the missing. How 
many we had killed and wounded is not 
— The rebels left three of their number 


Fortress Monroe, Dec. 2.—To Major-General 
H. W. Halleck, Commander-in-Chief.—An_ex- 
ition was sent out from Suffolk, yesterday, 
y Major-General Peck, which captured to-day 
the celebrated Pittsburg battery, (which wag 
taken from our army,) and drove the enemy 
across the Blackwater, at Franklin. We have 
thirty odd prisoners, and are picking up more 
in the roads. Many of the enemy were killed 
and wounded, Our loss is trifling. 
Joun A. Dix, Major-General. 


Dec. 7.—Special Harper’s Ferry dispatches 
state that General Geary, with 3300 infantry, 
12 pieces of artillery; and 50 cavalry, marched 
upon Winchester, on the 3d inst.,and demand- 

its. surrender, which was complied with— 
the people exhibiting many signs of joy at his 
arrival. He reports to General Slocum having 
left Harper’s Ferry on the Ist inst., met the 
cavalry, under White, Henderson, 
and Bayler, at Oharlestown, routing them, 
‘with much loss in wounded. He marched 
into Berryville the same evening, again met 
the enemy, drew them into a trap, killing five 
and wounding eighteen. The same evening 
he bivouacked three miles beyond Berryville. 
The next day he advanced beyond the Oque- 
uan, skirmishing with the rebel cavalry and 
infantry, and bivouacked in Ash Hollow, be- 
tween Berryville and Winchester. Our troops 
captured 100 horses and mules, and several 
wagon loads of flour, belonging to the rebel 
army. At Winchester 125 rebels, unable to es- 
cape, were paroled ; 75 rebel conscripts claimed 
protection, which was granted, and five Union 
prisoners were released. General Geary, in 
erry, t arge deputations of the citizens 
begged him toremain. Our only loss was one 
man slightly wounded. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Washington, November 6.—The following 
dispatch has been received at headquarters: 

‘Charleston, Virginia, November 28,— Major 
N. H. McLean, Adjutant:—Colonel Paxton, 
of the 2d Virginia pry at supported by the 
llth Ohio regiment of infantry, made an at- 
tack on a post of the enemy near Cold Knob, 
Greenbrier county, on the 26th. It was a 
successful surprise, captaring two commis- 
sioned officers, one hundred and eight non- 
commissioned officers and privates, one hun- 
dred horses, two hundred stand of arms, four 
wagons, and the camp equipage of a regi- 
ment. The wagons, equipage, and a part of 
the arms were destroyed by Colonel Paxton. 
There was no loss on our side. On the day 
before a small vargag. word of the 8th Vir- 
ginia infantry had a s ish with the ene- 
my’s cavalry in Logan county. Our men 
were outnumbered and forced to retreat, 
though without serious loss. 

J. D. Cox, Major-General.” 


The following has been received by the 
Baltimore American: 

*“* Near burg, Md., Nov. 28.—On the 
afternoon of the 25th, Capt. Cogswell, now in 
command of the Massachusetts 2d,- received 
orders to take sixty men, and, at night, go 
over the river, with the hope of capturing 
Burke, whose recent outrage had excited 
much feeling. Captain Scott, General Gadin’s 
Assistant Adjutant General, accompanied the 
party. At9 P. M. Captain Cogswell started, 
and, after a careful detour, entered Shepherds- 
town. Dividing his force, he surrounded two 
houses. In one of them was Captain Burke, 
with five of his band; their horses were stand- 
ing saddled, and it was afterwards learned 
that Burke was to have started on some ex 


ect, although Burke was dressed and 
As measures were being taken to 
enter the house, a man sprang out of a door 

ran. He was three times ordered to stop, 
but in vain. Captain Cogswell ordered the 
men to fire. One shot missed; the second 
went to the heart. On examination, it was 
was found that it was Burke himself, of whom 
the community was rid. The other five men, 
five horses, and valuable papers, were brought 
back. For quiet coolness and perfect success, 
the affair was admirably managed. The next 
day Captain Cogswell, with the same men, and 
& fe cavalry, crossed again, to capture a man 
who had been furnishing cloth to General 
Stuart. The town was completely occupied 
before the people had the least suspicion, the 
man captured, and three officers and twenty 
privates, in hospital, were paroled. A few 
more expeditions by men so reliable as the 
2d Massachusetts, on alb occasions, would 
show that dash and daring are not confined to 
the rebels.” | 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Dec. 7.—[Special to the Press.]— 
I have just learned that a battle has taken 
place on our outpost line, between our ad- 
vanced forces and the rebel troops under Gen- 
eral John Morgan, the notorious guerrilla 
leader. The fight took place at Hartsville 
this morning. Colonel Moore’s brigade was 
repulsed several times by the enemy, and 
finally captured. Our troops made a des- 
perate resistance. The enemy burnt our 
camp, capturing nearly all the brigade, train, 


and teams, and burning what they could not 


carry away. Two guns of Nicklen’s battery 
were also captured. Our loss was between 
fifty and sixty killed and wounded, who were 
left on the field. The rebel loss is not re- 


ted 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Headquarters in the Field, near Abbeville, 
Miss., Dec. 3.—To Major-General Halleck, 
General in-Chief—The enemy deserted their 
fortifications yesterday, destroying all their 
stores that they could not carry away with 
them. The weather is bad, and the stream 
somewhat swollen, making it difficult to cross. 
Some of the cavalry swam the river, how- 
ever, and occupied this place last night. To- 
day pursuit was made to Oxford; coming on 
the rear-guard of the enemy, the skirmishin 
lasted two hours, resulting in the capture o 
some sixty rebels. The pursuit will continue 
to-morrow; but the roads are so bad, it is 
impossible to get up supplies fur a longer con- 
tinuance of it. General Sherman is crossin 
at Wyatt. U. S. Grant, Major-General. 


Cairo, Illinois, December 6.—From the 
Memphis papers we learn that General Ho- 
vey’s expedition, 20,000 strong, which left 
Helena, Arkansas, some days ago, landed at 
Friar’s Point, fifteen or twenty miles below, 
and marched to Grenada, Mississippi, and 
took possession of that place on last Monda 
A large number of the citizens of Grenada 
fied on the approach of our troops. The cdi- 
tor of the Memphis Appeal had removed his 
newspaper establishment to Marietta, Georgia. 
Before the occupation of Grenada by the Uni- 
ted States troops, the rebels burned some fif- 
teen or twenty locomotives, and about one 
hundred cars. 

Cairo, December 8.—News from Oxford, 
Mississippi, to Thursday last, says that the 
rebels under General pao who was in 
command of their rear guard, had a skirmish 
that morning with the Union advance, near 
that town. Tbe main body of the rebel army, 
numbering 40,000 strong, had passed through 
Oxford twelve hours before. The number of 
their sick and wounded was said to be very 


No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


Jarge. Oxford, where the skirmish above re-— 
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Many — are industriously engaged in . 


dition only an hour afterwards. The surprise | 


ferred to occurred, is on the railroad between 
Grand Junction and G and forty-seven 
miles north of the latter Jackeon’s fe- 
cael Snag would seem to be cut off by 


Hovey, who was at Gronada at the. 


9.—A dispatch fro 

icago, Dec. 9.— m 
Oxford, Mississippi, d the 7th inst., says 
Colonel Dickéy’s cavalry had a two hours’ 
engagement with the rebela, near Coffeeville, 
on Friday night. The rebels are said to have 
had infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The 
Union loss was nine killed, fifty wounded, and 
sixty missing, while that of the re was 
three hundred in killed and wounded. [Cof- 
feeville is only ten miles north of Grenada. 
Colonel Dickey’s is probably part of 


General Hovey’s army. 
ARKANSAS. 


8 of Missouri, St. 
Louis, November 30, 1902 W. Halleck, 


General-in- Chief, Washington, D. C.—General | 


—General. Herron telegraphs that the Yellville 
expedition, of which I wrote you, has return- 
ed. It was successful in destroying the salt- 
petre works, and the arsenal and store-houses, 
with abcat five hundred shot-guns and rifles. 
Sixty prisoners were taken, and over one hun- 
dred horses. The sick in the hospital were 
paroled, and the i retarned last evening, 
after travelling two hundred and fifty miles 
in less than five days. The troops were—lst 
Iowa, 10th Illinois, and 2d Wisconsin, com- 
manded by Colonel Wickersham, of the 10th 
Illinois. S. R. Curtis, Major-General. 


St. Louis, Dec. 7.—Advices from the South- 
west, received here to-night, say that the 
enemy, under Generals Hindman and Marma- 
duke, 25,000 strong, attempted to force Gen- 
eral Blunt’s position at Cane Hill, Arkansas, 

esterday, but were driven back. This morn- 
ing they drove in the pickets of General 
Blunt’s command a distance of three miles, 
but on the arrival of reinforcements, were 
again repulsed. General Blunt is of the 
opinion that thia demonstration of the enemy 
is made to cover their retreat, as they were 


felling timber all night, probably for the pur- 


pose of road, and preventing 
pursuit. General Blunt has held the enemy 
in check for four days. General Herron’s 
command will reinforce him to-morrow. 

ld near Fayetteville, Ark., Dec. 8.— 
General Herron’s forces, en rouée to reinforce 
General Blunt, met the enemy yesterday on 
Crawford’s Prairie, ten miles south of Fayette- 
ville, and had a decided victory. The rebels 
were 24,000 strong, in four divisions, under 
Parsons, Marmaduke, Frost, and Rains, and 
all under General Hindman, embracing the 
flower of the rebel army. The Mississippi 
army was well supplied with eighteen pieves 
of artillery. The enemy flanked General 
Blunt’s* position at Cane Hill, and made a 
sudden attack on General Herron, to prevent 
him from uniting with General Blunt. Gene- 
ral Herron’s forces consisted of the 94th and 


31st Illinois, 19th and 20th Iowa, 26th Indi- 


ana, 20th Wisconsin, and a batallion or two of 
cavalry, in all about 6500 to 7000 men, and 
twenty-four pieces of artillery. 

The battle raged from ten o’clock, A, M., 
until dark, and was desperately fought. Our 
artillery drove the rebels from two strong po- 
sitions, and kept their overwhelming numbers 
at bay. The 20th: Wisconsin captured a rebel 
battery of four heavy guns, but were forced to 
abandon them under a murderous fire. The 
13th Iowa also took the same battery, and 
fought most mapeeeiey. but were also obliged 
to yield it. Almost every regiment distin- 
guished themselves. About four o’clock Gen- 
eral Blunt arrived from Cane Hill with 5000 
men, and a strong force of artillery, and at- 
tacked the rebels in the rear. he rebels 
made desperate efforts to capture his batter- 
ies, but were repulsed with terrible slaughter. 
We held the whole field at dark, and before 
nine o’clock the entire rebel force was in full 
retreat over Boston mountain. 

Our loss is 600 killed and wounded. The 
rebel loss is 1500, by their own admission. 
Several rebel field officers were killed, among 
them Colonel Stein, commanding a brigade, 
and formerly a Brigadier-General in the Mis- 
souri State Guard. Only a few prisoners were 
taken. We captured four caissons filled with 
ammunition. Lieutenant-Colonel McFadden, 
19th Iowa, was the only field officer on our 
side killed. Major Hubbard, lst Missouri, 
was taken prisoner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Several vessels, amounting to three in one 
day, have been taken by our squadron, at 
tempting to run the blockade on the North 
Carolina coast. 

General Churchill, United States Army, and 
late Inspector-General, died on Sunday even- 
ing, at Washington, aged eighty years. 

Reve from rebel sources in Virginia say, 
that last week our cavalry captured a scoutin 
party of one hundred rebels and horses, an 
destroyed their camp equipage. 

It is estimated that our blockading fleets 
have, during the war, taken five hundred and 
forty vessels endeavouring to run the blockade, 
and which are valued at forty millions of dol- 
lars, which sum will go far to indemnify our 
government for expenses in fitting out the 


navy. 


Geclesinstical Record. 


The Central Presbyterian church of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by a unanimous vote, lately elected 
the Rev. R. C. Grundy, D.D., of Memphis, 
Tennessee, to become their pastor. It is con- 
fidently expected that he will accept. 

The Rey. Willis T. Craig was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church of Keokuk, Iowa, 
by the Presbytery of Iowa, on the 13th of No- 
vember. 


Foreign Items. 


To BisHop CoLenso’s Book.— 
Dr. Davis, Secretary of the Religious Tract 
Society, writes to us:—‘‘In reference to 
your Correspondent W. F.’s hope ‘that some 
competent person who can give more patient 
thought to it, and make more learned re- 
search than we can, who are occupied in 
populous places, will soon put forth a wise, 
convincing, and plain refutation of his 
(Bishop Colenso’s) errors, I am happy to 
inform your readers that Mr. Birks is now 
engaged upon a reply, which will be soon 
fafiicoming, and will, I have no doubt, 
prove a wise, convincing, and plain refuta- 
tion of the Bishop’s errors. 


Inpra Corron.—lIt is said that Bombay 
has already been enriched to the extent of 
nearly $20,000,000 by the advance in the 
price of cotton, one Parsee alone having 
cleared $4,000,000 by his speculation in 
that article, whilst other firms have done 
nearly the same. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
—At Osborne, on November lst, Her 
Majesty, in Council, was pleased to declare 
her consent toa contract of the marriage 
between His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Alexandra, the 
daughter of Prince Christian of Denmark, 
which consent Her Majesty has caused to 
be signified under the great seal. 


Larcs Oaper —M. Chemar, a Continen- 
tal photographist, has received an order 
from an English house fur 80,000 copies of 
the photograph of the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark. 


Secession OF ITALIAN Prigsts.—A 
gentleman, just returned from Rome, states 
that the number of priests in [taly that have 
lately seceded from the Roman Catholic 
Church is immense. The cause is chiefly 
attributed to the fact that the Papal Gov- 
ernment has suspended from hearing con- 
fessions and other religious rites, all priests of 
Liberal political principles.—London Court 


Journal. 


Tue Kina or ITAty AND THE ZOOLOGI- 
CAL GARDENS.—The Regent’s-park Gar- 
dens have just received a valuable addition 
by the arrival of some magnificent beasts, 
the gift of the Kiag of Italy. They con- 
sist of two bulls and two cows, of matchless 
beauty and purity of breed, of « race of cat- 
tle. little known in England. There were 
also sent over, at the same time, a fine pair 
of chamois, and two ibex like animals. 
The King is makiog great exertions in 
the cause of the acclimatization. 


PROPERTY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 
The Prince of Wales has taken ion 
of his newly-acquired estate in Norfulk. It 
was purchased for $1,100,000. The library 
of the mansion contains 3000 volumes of 
valuable and rare works. The furniture is 


f 


~ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


all nearly new- There are thirty bed-rooms, 


and @ proportionate number of ion- 
rooms. In the purchase, al] the timber is 
included, which is some of the finest in 
Kogland. There are also 100 acres of 
wooded land, and $35,000 a year from rents. 
The fishing is excellent, and the shooting 


| first-rate, including black cock amongst other 


game. 
PRINTING FROM 
Heory James of the Ordnance Survey, an- 
nounces the important discovery that paper 
prepared with the bi-chromate of potash and 
gum only, will, if kept for a week or ten 
days in the dark, yield halftones, and con- 
sequently give us lithographic or zinco- 
graphic prints from any photograph. 
Death or Tae Discoverer or Fra- 
see's River.—Mr. Simon Fraser, the 
discoverer of the river which bears his 
name, died recently at St. Andrews, Canada 
West—Panama Star. | 


Revottina Bequest.—Mr. Queensly, 
of Cambridge, who was a great admirer of 
the Grecian poets, has left directions in his 
will that his skin is to be tanned into a 
parchment, upon which is to be written the 
whole of the //iad of Homer, which is then 
to be presented to the British Museum.— 
Scottish Guardian. 


An Exitep Monaron.—A private let- 
ter from a recent visitor at Rome says that 
the ex-King of Naples is living at Albano, 
In a very small house. ‘He is an ugly, 
mean-looking fellow; we often saw him, and 
it is singular enough no one bows to him, 
not even the poorest contadino.”’ 


THE Missina ArricaANn ExPLoRERs.— 
Information has reached Malta from the 
coast of Barbary, which gives some faint 
reason to hope that Dr. Vogel, the African 
traveller, who had been given up as lost, is 
still alive, though a captive of the Sultan 


of Wadai. Lieutenant Von Beurnmann, of 


the Prussian Artillery, who went in search 
of the traveller's papers, arrived at Murzuk 
on June 20, and was to leave for Wadai on. 
the 22d. Since thai period the rumours 
which have reached Bengazi ing him, 
have been such as to lead to the fear that 
he was plundered on the road, if not mur- 
dered. The Prince of Prussia, while at 
Valletta, evinced a lively interest in the 
fate of these travellers, and an earnest de- 
ey to obtain every information respecting 
them. 


THE JEws AND THE TaLMUD.—The 
Jews of Hamburg had, until now, been 
subjected to the Rabbinical laws of the Tal- 
mud, in all questions concerning marriages 
and successions. That mode of proceeding 
has just been abolished by the burgesses of 
Hamburg, the proposal having been made 
by two leading men of the bar, both Jews. 
Among European States, there now only 
remain Holland, Denmark, and Turkey, 
which maintain a similar exception for the 
inhabitants of the Jewish faith. 


THe JEws IN Russta.—An, ukase of 
Czar Alexander II., just published, repeals 
the tax on “‘ blessed meat,” prepared by the 
Rabbi’s consecration for orthodox Hebrews, 
which the Jews of Poland have been forced 
to pay since the annexation of the country 
to the Russian Empire. The measure, it 
is believed, is the offspring of active nego 
tiations, which are taking place at this mo- 
ment between the banking-house of Stieg- 
litz, at St. Petersburg, and Messrs. Roth- 
schild & Co., relative to a new Russian 
loan.—London Spectator. 


THE JEWs IN THE Papat StTaTes.— 
Only the other day, at Velletri, in the 
Papal State, a Cardinal vicar, in his capa- 
city of Minister of Police, issued an ordi- 
nance for the expulsion of the Israelites 
from the diocese. In pursuance of this 
ordinance, men, women, and children were 
forthwith driven out from their homes, and 
forced to take shelter wherever they could 
find it beyond the frontier. This wholesale 
eviction was carried out in the presence, 
and under the protection, of the flag of 
France. So difficult is it for your grande 
nation to be at the same time the soldat de 
Dieu and the soldat du Pape. This inci- 
dent of the French occupation is related by 
the Opinion Nationale, a journal whose 
testimony in a case which concerns the 
honour of the French flag cannot be sus- 
pected.— London Daily News. 


Prius IX —A Roman correspondent of 
the Courrier des Marches states that the 
mausoleum which Pius IX. has ordered to 
be erected for himself in the church of Sta. 
Maria Majore at Rome, has been com- 
menced. It is to be in the same style as 
that of Pius V{II., in St. Peter’s. 


Peter's PencE.—From the month of 
November, 1859, to the end of October, 
1862, the Peter’s Pence tribute, according 
to the TZablet, has produced the sum of 
$5,537,600. The collection has averaged 
$1,800,000 per annum—about $5000 per 
day; but the collection for the present year 
will exceed that rate. 


DESOENDING THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 
—Among contiogent grants voted at the 
British Association meeting at Cambridge, 
was one of five hundred dollars to Mr. Rob- 
ert Mallet, in aid of what may be called 
volcanic experiments. Mr. Mallet has just 
made public, in two portly illustrated oc- 
tavos, his report on the last great earth- 
quake in the Neapolitan territory, and on 
seismology in general; and by way of sup- 
plementing these researches, he proposes to 
descend into the crater of Vesuvius, and 
ascertain, by instrumental means, the tem- 
perature of the active vents, and the quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour thrown out. From 
the quantity of vapour it will be possible to 
infer the quantity of water which has infil- 
trated down to the focus of the volcanic 
action, and from this and other data conclu- 
sions may be drawn of great importance to 
physical science.—London Atheneum. 


General Items. 


Cuurod Burnep.—The Presbyterian 
church at Decatur, Indiana, was destroyed 
by fire, on Mabbath, November 16th. The 
fire occurred during a sacramental service, 
the pastor, the Rev. Thomas Elcock, aided 
by the Rev. W. M. Donaldson, officiating 
It was caused, probably, by a defective flue, 
the roof becoming ignited near the cupola, 
and beyond the reach of all efforts through 
the means at hand. The building was a 
frame, forty by sixty feet. It cost $2200, 
and had recently been furnished with a bell 
costing $175. All is lost. 


RESIGNATION.— William H. Allen, LL D., 
has resigned the Presidenoy of Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, which he has held for 
the past thirteen years. ‘4 


Artic WEeALTH.—Theso war times are 
not only enhancing the price of necessaries, 
but giving value to what has heretofore been 
deemed worthless. Many an attic is stored 
with old newspapers, pamphlets, &c., which 
may now be sold to the paper manufacturers 
at five cents per pound. Paper material of 
any kind is a cash article, and among the 
most negotiable of paper currency. 


PoLkK.—A correspondent of the 
Gospel Messenger says Bishop Polk, (though 
still girded with the sword,) on a late spe- 
cial occasion, ordained Mr. Alexander -Gor- 
don Bakewell, who has since become a 
chaplain in the rebel army. The Rev. Mr. 
Bakewell is a near relative, it is said, of a 
former clergyman of that name belonging 
to the diocese of Western New York. 


Case or years 
since a valuable sapphire breast pin, en- 
circled with brilliants, was stolen from a 
lady in Salem, Massachusetts. Every 
effort was unsuccessfully made to discover 
the thief. Recently a small package was 
left after dark at the lady’s door; on ex- 
amination, it contained the long lost jewel, 
and twenty dollars in new, crisp banknotes, 
one for cach year of the retention of the 


tele 


article restored by the purloiner. ‘The 
money has been given to sick and suffer- 
ing soldiers.—Boston Traveller. 


Re-CONVERTED.—The Rev. Dr. Forbes, 
who, thirteen years ago, while rector of St. 
Lake’s Charch in New York, went over to 
the Romana Catholics, returned about three 
years since to the commanion of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Charch, and was, a few. 
7 ago, restored to the ministry of that 

harch. 


Bomestic Tews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 
Sgnare. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3.—The standing com- 
mittees of last session, with the exception of 
the substitution of Mr. Sumner for Mr. Sim- 
mons on Committee of Finance, and Mr. 
Arnold for Mr. Thomson’on Commerce, were 
appointed. The following, among other reso- 
lutions, were adopted: Requesting the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish any information he 
possesses in relation to selling free men into 
slavery; to consider the expediency of estab- 
lishing hospital and ambulance corps. 

Thursday, Dec. 4.—Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
introduced a resolution ——e for all corres- 

s, letters, &3., if compati- 
le with public interests, relating to the 
surrender of Harper’s Ferry. The death of 
Senator Thomson, of New Jersey, evas referred 
to, and appropriate eulogies were passed on his 
character by several Senators, after which the 
customary resolutions were adopted. 
iday, Dec. 5.—Mr. Wilkinson, of Minne- 
gota, offered a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent, if compatible with the public interests, 
to furnish the Senate with all the information 
in his possession touching the late Indian bar- 
barities in the State of Minnesota, Also, the 
evidence upon which some of the principal 
actors and leading men were tried and con- 
demued to death. Agreed to. 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, called up the 
resolution offered by him relating to the arrest 
of citizens of Kentucky. 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, moved to 
amend the resolution by inserting the words, 
‘if not incompatible with the public interests.” 
Agreed to, and the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Harding offered a resolution requesting 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to inquire 
into the expediency of negotiating a treaty 
with the Indians of Southern Oregon, and 
Northern California. Adopted. 

Monday, December 8.—Mr. Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, offered a resolution instructing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to inquire 
into the expediency of providing, by law, for 
the more effectual suppression of the rebellion, 


and securing tranquillity in the State of Mis- 


souri. Adopted. 

Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, offered a 
resolution that the call upon the Secretary of 
War for correspondence, &v., relating to the 
Army of the Potomac, be extended so as to 
embrace all such operations since the first 
movement of that army. Adopted. 

Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, offered a 
resolution instructing the Secretary of War to 
report to the Senate the number of mujor- 
generals and brigadier-generals now in the 
service, and how they are employed. Adopt- 
ed. 
Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported a bill concerning 
the judgmentgé in certain suits brought by the 
United States, which was amended and passed. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9.—Mr. Hale, of New oe 
shire, introduced a bill to abolish the grade 
of medical officers in the service of the United 
States. He said that nothing was worse than 
the so-called medical service. He believed 
that one of the soldiers from his State was. 
literally murdered by these medical officers. 
He understood that many of them could not 
speak a word of English, but they got on the 
shoulder-strap, and went about exercising 
military authority, instead of medical skill. 
He also had detailed to him the circumstances 


of the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Dwight, | 


after the battle of Antietam, who, when he 
was dying, said to a medical officer, ‘“‘My 
wounds are your protection.” The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Hovsgz or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3—A resolution, instruct- 
ing Military Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of reporting a bill allowing vol- 
unteers who have been honourably discharged 
while in active service, such portion of bounty 
of one hundred dollars as shall be proportioned 
to the time of actual service. 

Thursday, Dec. 4.—Resolutions introduced 
by Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, inquiring by 
what authority a Military Governor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was appointed, and what 
power he possesses, was tabled. Mr. Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution declaring 
it a high crime for any executive or legislative 
department which shall propose or accept 
terms of peace on any other basis than the 
unity of the States as they existed before the 
rebellion brokeout. Postponed until Tuesday 
week. The death of Senator Thomson was 
announced, and tributes were paid to his 
memory by several members, after which the 
usual resolutions of respect were passed. 

Friday, Dec. 5.—Mr. Maynard, of Tennes- 
see, offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
instructing the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to inquire into the causes generally of Indian 
outbreaks in the northwest, &o. 

Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, calling for the official cor- 
respondence relating to the present condition 
of Mexican affairs. 


Monday, December 8.—The S er an- 


nouncd the appointment of Mr. McPherson, of | 


Pennsylvania, to fill the vacancy in the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in place of Mr. 
Blair, of Missouri, and Mr. Yeatman, of Ken- 
tucky, on the same committee, in place of Mr. 
Jackson, of Kentucky, deceased. 

T. A. D. Fessenden, and Walker, of Massa- 
chusetts, were appointed to fill vacancies on 
Committee of Private Land Claims. The 
other standing committees continue as hereto- 
fore. 

The Speaker appointed the following special 
committee to investigate the charges deroga- 
tory to the character and standiog of Mr. 
Ashley, of Qhio, as published in the Toledo 

and other papers, viz: Messrs. Blake, 
of Ohio; Shanks, of Indiana; Noel, of Mis- 
souri; Casey, of Tennessee; and Haight, of 
New York. | 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, introduced 
a bill to indemnify the President and other 
persons, for suspending the privileges of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and acts done in pur- 
suance thereof, as follows: 

Whereas, On the 4th of March, 1861, some of 
the United States were in insurrection, and a re- 
bellious condition of the public safety required the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus to be sus- 
pended, and several arrests and imprisonments 


-Made in consequence thereof. 


And whereas, There is not entire unanimity in 
the branches of this government as to the right of 
declaring such a suspension of the writ: 

Therefore, be it enacted, That all such suspen- 
sions, arrests, and imprisonments, by whomsoever 
caused to be made, shall be confirmed and made 
valid, and the President, Secretaries, and heads of 
departments, all concerned, or advising such acts, 
are hereby indemnified and discharged in respect 
thereto; and all indictments, informations, suits, 
prosecutions, and proceedings whatever, com- 
menced or to be commenced against the President 
or any other person, are hereby discharged and 
made void. 


The second section requires that during the 


existence of the rebellion the President shall 


be, and is, invested with power to declare a 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, at 
such times, and in regard to such persons as, 
in his judgment, the public safety may re- 


uire. 
" Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, objected to the 

second reading of the bill; therefore, under 

the rule, the question occurred, ‘‘Shall the | 
bill be rejected?” The House refused to re- 

ject it, by a vote of 34 yeas against 90 nays. 

The bill was then read a second time, and 

under the operation of the previous question, 

it was passed. Yeas 90, nays 43. 

Tuesday, December 9.—The House took 
up the special order, authorizing collectors, 
assistant collectors, assessors, and assistant 
assessors, under the tax law, to administer 
oaths, and for other purposes. The bill was 
pass 


Tax on Reat Estare.—The commission to 
revise and codify the State revenue laws of 
Pennsylvania, comprised of Messrs. W. McClel- 
lan, of Chambersburg; R. B. MeComb, of Law- 
rence county, and M. Russell Thayer, of Phil- 
adelphia, have been for some months engaged 
in their duties in Philadelphia, and have now 
nearly finished their labours. The important 
result attained is, that they are able to recom: 
meni a reduction of the tax on real estate to 
one mill on the dollar. 


Fatat Casvatty at A New Caurcu.—At 
the corner of Broad and Green streets, Phila- 
delphia, is a new church in course of erection 
for the congregation of which the Rev. Dr. 
Adams is pastor, now worshipping at Spring 
Garden Hall. Like many other buildings, its 
erection has been attended with loss of life 
among the workmen employed upon it. The 
walls were rapidly rising. About half-past 


treats upon Mexican and other affairs. 


three o’clock on Friday of last week, a por- | 


tion of the gable wall fell down. The ma- 
terial struck two men. One of them, named 
James Burke, was instantly killed. A com- 
rade, named James McCrea, was badly injured, 


_but will not die. 


Bornine or an Orpuans’ Faru Scuoo..— 
Rochester, Pa., Dec. 6.—The Orphans’ Farm 
School, at Zelienople, Butler county, Pennsy!l- 
vania, was this morning destroyed by fire. 
The children were gy Mayen but the 
large building, costing $25,000, with most of 
the furniture, provisions, clothing, &c., was 
totally destroyed. The school was under the 
charge of the Rev. Mr. Passavant. 


Riguts unpgr tas Drart.—An important 
decision, touching the rights of citizens under 
the draft, has just been made at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The case was one in which 


the Commissioner of Lancaster county had 


-drafted an excess of men over the quota of 


his county. John Markley, one of this excess, 
was brought up on a writ corpus, 
and the Judge, in a very elaborate opinion, 
decided that the draft over the quota was ille- 

al and void, and that the prisoner must be 

ischarged. He also decided that those who 
had consented to become substitutes for any 
of those drafted in excess of the quota could 
not be allowed to return from the service 
which they had voluntarily entered. 


Loss By THE Fire at Lock Haven.—A fire 
at Lock Haven, Pa., on Satarday, 6th inst., 
originated in a carpenter shop, in the rear of 
Scott’s Hall, and, before the flames could be 
checked, the entire business part of the town 
was destroyed, including the Lock Haven 
Bank, the Clinton House, and a large number 
of valuable buildings. The Fallon House, 
Barker’s Hotel, and the river bridge, were 
saved. The loss is estimated at $400,000 


Marine Lossgs ror Noveuser.—The month- 
ly table of marine losses for the past month 
shows an aggregate of fifty-one vessels, of 
which eight were ships, twelve were barques, 
seven were brigs, twenty-three were schooners, 
one a steam-tug, and one a sloop. Of this 
number, seven were captured by the rebel 
steamer Alabama, and burned; four sunk 
after collision; eight were abandoned; three 
are missing, and one was burned. The total 
value of the property lost, destroyed, and 
missing, is one million four handed and 
sixty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 


Diproerra.—The diptheria is raging in 
Western Illinois at a fearful rate, and baffles 
the skill of the most celebrated physicians. 
It is confined almost exclusively to children. 
In the town of Moline, some one hundred 
children have died from the effects of this ter- 
rible disease. The parents become terrified, 
and call their children in, and keep them 
housed up, hardly daring to let them breathe 
the fresh air, for fear the fell destroyer will 
take them; but this practice has been proved 
to be the very worst one, for the little ones, 
being deprived of the necessary exercise and 
fresh air, are almost sure to be the next vio- 
tims. It is noticeable that those children who 
are allowed to rough it, in-doors and out-doors, 
just as they may desire, are the ones who es- 
cape. 


Rarsine Corton 1In DeLaware.—At a meet- 
ing of the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, 
@ gentleman made a statement of his experi- 
ence in raising cottonin Delaware. He sowed 
Tennessee and North Carolina cotton in the 
same fields where they raised Indian corn, 
and it required less attention and care than is 
usually bestowed on that product. The seeds 
were planted in the middle of May, and on 
the 15th of September the plants were as high 
as the head, and filled with bolls. The Ten- 
nessee cotton grew the most vigorously, and 
he obtained one hundred pounds to the acre. 


FROM EUROPKH. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Hibernian, China, and Arabia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The increasing distress in the cotton manufac- 
turing districts of England was attracting more 
attention from the Government. The contributions 
in aid of the suffering workmen are unprecedent- 
edly large. 

Baron Gros is now the French Ambassador at 
the Court of London. © 

The Spanish papers hint at Mexico being des- 
tined for a French “Canada.” | 

The steamers Saxonia and Hansa, which will 
sail soon from Liverpool, will take out a large 
quantity of arms for New York. 

There is reported to be much disappointment 
felt in political circles in Europe at the course of 
Russia. 

The London Herald says the relations between 
France and England have assumed an unsatisfac- 
tory character. English Cabinet Councils are fre- 
quent. 

The result of the New York elections is the 
theme of general comment in England, the prevail- 


_ing impression being that the Democratic successes 


are a step towards peace, 

The London Star thinks that the effect of the 
Democratic successes may be to protract the war. 

The French project.of mediation in American 
affairs continues to attract considerable attention, 
and is the theme of much comment. 

The Paris journals, with the exception of the 


Moniteur, generally reproach the English govern- | 


ment for holding back from the offer of France, 
and charge it with discreditable motives. 

It is reported that much disappointment exists in 
France at the course of Russia, as the proposition 
was sent to St. Petersburg before it was to London, 
and the assent of the Russian government was re- 
lied upon, and was expected to weigh upon the 


decision of England. 


The London Times and the Daily News think 
that subsequent events, including the Democratic 
successes at the recent elections, confirm the wis- 
dom of the British Cabinet in acting as they have 
done. The Morning Post says the questi6n in 
view of all the three great powers, appears to be 
simply one of time. The Herald thinks that no- 
thing could have been more graceful, or more 
opportune, than the proposal of the Emperor of 
France to England; and nothing more churlish or 
illogical than Earl Russell’s reply to that proposal, 
The Globe ridicules the Herald's statement that the 
relations between France and England are unsat- 
isfactory. The Times thinks that the successes of 
the Democrats in the Northern States will bring 
the word “compromise” into very general use in 
America. The Daily News thinks that the Demo- 
cratic successes signify a disposition to let the Re- 
public wallow again in the old mire of slavery. 

General McClellan’s removal caused a depres- 
sion in American securities. The London Times 
says this is the first effect of the elections on Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and that General McClellan has been 
sacrificed to the political jealonsies of the party in 
power, he being known to be a conservative, and 
opposed to the violent acts of the Executive. The 
Times questions the success of the movement, as it 
makes McClellan a conservative martyr. The 
Army and Navy Gazetie regards the removal of 
General McClellan as a defiance of the govern- 
ment to the Democrats, and will result in the 
humiliation of President Lincoln. No moment, it 
says, has been more favourable for bold Confeder- 
ate movements. It questions General Burnside’s 
ability for the appointment. The Morning Herald 
regards McClellan’s removal as a terrible mistake 
of President Lincoln, both in a military and a poli- 
tical point. The Star thinks the cause of McClel- 
lan’s removal justified the action of the President. 

' The text of the Russian note refusing the French 
propositions bears out the telegraphic summary. 

The sale of sundry fast coasting steamers for the 
purpose of running the blockade are reported. 

A steamer, name unknown, recently left the 
Mersey, with six hundred tons of arms, &c., for the 
Confederates. 

The London Times and Post reply to Mr. Sew- 
ard's reflections on the case of the Alabama, and 
emphatically deny that there are grounds for the 
Federals to complain in a matter where they reap- 
ed the greatest benefits, 

The accounts from Garibaldi are cheering. 
Garibaldi, in a letter to W. Cornell Jewell, pledges 
himself strongly in favour of the North, and an op- 
ponent of slavery. He goes for tne abolition of 
slavery before any constitutional question. 


The London Saturday Review thinks that Napo- 


leon has movements on foot which do not appear 
on the surface of his mediation scheme, and says 
that the express mention of the name “ Confederate 
States,” which they selected for themselves, virtu- 
ally involves a recognition, and the proposal for an 
armistice implies an opinion which may shortly 


be altered into language imore intelligible than 


words. The article hints at a probable alliance 
with the Southern States, in connection with the 
European designs on Mexico. 

A deputation had an interview with the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the subject of a route through . 
British territory to the Pacific. | 


FRANCE. 


It was rumoured in Paris that a plot had been 
discovered to take the Emperor’s life, at the inaa. 


| guration of the Boulevard Prince Eugene. Extra- 


ordinary preparations were being taken to prevent 
the would-be assassins from carrying out their 
murderous purpose. A dispatch announcing that 
an actual attempt had been made, caused much 
alarm on the various German bourses. 


SPAIN. 
Horatio J. Perry, Charge D’Affaires for Spain, 
In a dis- 


patch, dated March 30th, he narrates his interview 
with Mr. Calderon, and continues:—*But the po- 
sition of Spain towards us had, from the beginning, 
differed from that assumed by England. In the 
Royal decree of June 17th, 1861, he had carefully 
abstained from insisting on the word belligerent as 
equally and legitimately applicate to both parties in 


' the contest in the United States; but it was a civil 


war, and war extensive enough and important 
enough to call for some rules of conduct to be laid 
down .by Her Catholic Majesty's government, fur 
the Spanish authorities and Spanish subjects tu ob- 
serve. The war was a fact, and he had merely 
taken cognizance of the fact, aul proclaimed that 
Spain wished to have nothing to do with it, The 
Minister from Spain, Tassara, in October last, ver- 
bally communicated to Mr. Seward the substance 
of a correspondence which had been made to him 
by the Captmain-General of Cuba, to the effect. that 
a United States cruiser had chased an English and 
neutral vessel into the maritime limits of Spain, 
driven ber ashore, committing at the same time 
other acts of aggression and violence against not 
only the subjects, but even the authorities of the 
Queen of Spain in that Island,” 


ITALY. 


Minister Marsh writes from Turin in January 

last:—“In no part of the Continent was the sympa- 
thy with the government of the Union at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion so strong or 90 univer- 
sal asin Italy. Although that sympathy is greatly 
weakened, it is not yet lost, and I trust that events 
are near at hand which will restore it to its origi- 
nal strength, and confirm the government in its 
disposition to show no favour to our rebellious citi- 
zens.” A state of conditional siege has been de- 
clared in the Neapolitan provinces, — 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies continued to 
debate the Roman question. Among other proposi- 
tions adopted was one that the Parliamentary ses- 
sion of 1863 should assemble at Naples. 


RUSSIA. 


The correspondence from and to Russia is not 
especially interesting. Minister Cassius M. Clay, 
in a dispatch to Secretary Seward, dated in Jan- 
uary last, writes, among other things:—* Union with 
us, with equal rights, should be offered the Can- 
adians, and the lives and property of friends 
secured. Men and money should be sent into 
Ireland, India, and all the British domains all over 
the world, to stir up revolt. ‘Our cause is just, and 
vengeance will, sooner or later, overtake that per- 
fidious aristocracy.” Minister Cameron, to Secre- 
tary Seward, in a dispatch of June last, after de- 
scribing his audience with the Emperor, says: 
“The Emperor was exceeding plain, frank, and 
unostentatious in his demeanour. The unusual 
length of the interview, as well as' the unaffected 
earnestness and sincerity of his expressions, gave 
evidence that he desired to make a special manifes- 
tation of his friendship for our country and Govern- 
ment. Both on entering and leaving his cabinet, 
he gave me his hand with cordial familiarity. 
This practical experience of the good faith of those 
professions of sympathy with the United States, 
which Russia now makes, as she has heretofore 
made, not only unimpaired, but strengthened by 
the acknowledgment of our national trial, afforded 
me most profound gratification.” 

It is stated that forty-two Polish officers of the 
Russian army have been condemned to run the 
gauntlet. . 

The funeral of the Countess Seamogski, at War- 
saw, had assumed a political significance, and 
many arrests were made by the police and Cos. 
sacks. 

AUSTRIA. 


Minister Motley wrote to Secretary Seward in 
October last as follows —“The government of the 
empire to which I have the honour of being 
accredited, has never hinted at any desire of inter- 
ference, or made any ostentatious proclamation of 
‘neutrality’ between the government bound to it 
by treaties of amenity and commerce, and an 
imaginary nation, which has no existence save in 
the vision of domestic treason and foreign malice.” 
An amnesty has been granted by the Emperor of 
Austria to political offenders and returned Hun- 
garian refugees, and a stay in proceedings against 
political offenders has been ordered. 


GREECE. 


Athens, Nov. 22.—The elections will commence 
on the 6th, and terminate on the 10th of Decem- 
ber. The great probability of the election of 
Prince Alfred to the throne of Greece causes 
excitement among the foreign ministers. The 
country is tranquil. 

It was rumoured that the Russian government 
intended to address a communication tothe Eng- 
lish government, seriously objecting to Prince 
Alfred being considered a candidate for the Grecian 


On Tuesday, November 25th, by the Rev. 
James A. Reed, Mr. ALEXANDER GaILy to Miss 
Mary F ack, all of Wayne county, Ohio. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. Samuel. M. Studdi- 
ford, Mr. J. Epwin Huwsuizer, of Greenwich, to 
Miss Racue. V., daughter of Stspaen WARNE, 
Esq., of Broadway, New Jersey. | 

On the 27th of November, in the Slate Ridge 
manse, by the Rev. Joseph D. Smith, Mr. Jonn 
SHenBercer to Mrs. Martsa CHALK, both of Har- 


ford county, Maryland. 
' On Tuesday evening, the 2d inst., by the Rev. 

Daniel Gaston, K. Biack to Racuet, 

youngest daughter of Davin Harvey, Esq., all of 

Philadelphia. On the same evening, by the 

same, Rupert Burk, of Conshohocken, to Miss 

Fereuson, of Philadel phia. 

On the 20th of November, by the Rev. J. H. 
Grier, Mr. Joan F. Forsrer, son of John E. 
Forster, Esq., of Harrisburg, to Miss Anntz Euiza- 
BeTH, eldest daughter of Joun B. McMicxen, of 
Nippenose Township, and Sheriff of Lycoming 
county, all of Pennsylvania. 

In the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, District of Columbia, on Friday 
evening, November 28, by the Rev. Dr. Gurley, 
Rosert N. Scort, Uni States Army, to Miss 
G. Casey, daughter of Brigadier- 
General Silas Casey, United States Army. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Joseph Beggs 
Mr. Joun Suita to Miss Mary Ann Scuock, 
all of Roxborough, Philadelphia. 

On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Robert Alexander, 
Mr. Fuiercuer McKrracaan, of Chester county, 
to Miss Maaaie C. Ricwarpson, of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, the 2d inst., by the Rev. Joseph 
W. Porter, Mr. Daxiex Crout, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Jans W. Hamer, of Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At Waynesburg, Chester county. Pennsylvania, 
November 27, by the Rev. J.C. Thom, Mr. Joun 
W. Morton to Miss Victoria Lewis. 

On the 25th of November, by the Rev. A. D. 
Hawn, Mr. E. T. Wotvearton to Mrs. EvizaBeta 
Horrman, both of Shamokin, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. 

In Newton Hamilton, Pennsylvania, on the 
27th of November, by Rev. David D. Clarke, D.D., 
Mr. Jonn H. Rosison to Miss Lucy Ann Caurr- 
man. On the 4th inst., by the same, Mr. Ricwarp 
M. Jounston, of Huntingdon county, to Miss 
OBLEANMA Wuarron, of Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By the Rev. William E. Jones, on the 8th of 
October, Mr. ALSXANDER Srvaart, of Bath, to Miss 
Sarag D. Oxx, of Howard, New York. Also, at 
the same time, Mr. Auyxanpsr Hovsy to Miss 
Sarag Stuart, both of Bath, New York. Also 
by the same, in the First Presbyterian Charch of 
Bath, New York, Mr. Oscar J. Aversit to Miss 
Heusen C., daughter of Jarzp H. Taompson, Eaq., 
all of Bath, New York. 

October 16, by the Rev. J. R. Duncan, Mr. 
James Nose, of Guernsey county, to Miss Ann 
Jane Cutsertson, of Noble county, Ohio. By the 
same, November 6, Mr. Samugt to Miss 
Sarag Jans Martix, both of Guernsey county, 
Ohio. By the same, November 18, Mr. Joun 
ALLison, of Guernsey, to Mrs. Reswoca Haran, 
of Noble county, Ohio. By the same, November 
20, Mr. Henry Urroup, of Bladensburg, Knox 
county, to Miss Arwecta Rinenaat, of Cumber- 
land, Ohio. By the same, November 27, Mr. 
James Dre to Miss Marearer Evper, both of 
Noble county, Ohio. 


Obituary. 


Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, in Orbisonia, at the house of her son in- 
law, Thomas E. Orbison, Esq.,on Sabbath eve- 
ning, November 30th, Mrs. REBECCA ASHMAN, 
widow of the late WILLIAM HAMILL, in the 
seventy-third year of her age. The deceased 
was born February 14th, 1790, a few rods from 
where she died. Her youth was passed on the 
Ashman Farm, near Three Springs. She resided 
after her marriage, for a time, in Shippensburg, 
where she professed her faith in Christ, under 
the ministry of Dr. Sharp. Removing to Vir- 

inia, she united with Falling Water Presbyterian 
Ehureh. For the last seven years she has been a 
member of the Presbyterian Church of Shirleys- 
burg. Her end was peace, and her death but to 
sleep in Jesus. She leaves two sons, two daugh- 
ters, and many friends, to lament her departure— 
to them a loss, to her a gain.—Communicated. ® 


GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


| SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
FINE TABLE AND POOKET CUTLERY, 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S SKATES, 
BOYS’ TOOL-CHESTsS, SLEIGHS, &c. 


W. N. SEYMOUR & CO., Jmporters, 
dec 13—3t No. 4 Chatham Square, New York. 


EPOSITORY OF THE 
D PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


orth- West Corner Walnut and Seventh Sis., Phil. 


A large Assortment of Bibles and Testaments, published 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, and~ 
BRITISH AND FORSBIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


For sale at Low Pric 
dec 13—3t* 


> 


usual Sabbath vening 


SIXTH CHU RCH—Sprvwee 
Street between F fth and 
will ‘beld in 
this Church to-morrow (Sabbath) E tbe 


inst, commencing at bolt 


Sermon by the Pastor. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — Corner 


Third and Redwood 

v. J. W. E. Ker will in this chureh 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 14th inst. Services toe com- 
inence at half. past ten o’clock, A. M., and balf- 
past seven o'clock, P, M.. 


streets, Phil: 


ARCH STREET CHURCH. PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Rev. Dr. Plumer having reveiyed and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Session of the Arelt 
Street Preabyterian Church to supply their 
during the ensuing winter months, will enter upom 
the discharge of his-duties on next Sabbath morn. 
ing, 7th inst, and preach in the Morning at half-. 
past ten o'clock, and in the Evening at half-past 
seven o'clock. He will also lecture on Wedn 
Evenings, and attend, as far as a 
Friday ning Prayer-meetings in the 
6—4t 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twélve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between’ 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia All whe 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to. 
be present. The friends of those who. have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their fami 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The 


lication will be at the close of the 
year 1862. 

After January Ist. 1863, no discounts from the 
Catalogue Prices will be allowed except to book-' 
sellers, to whom the Board is prepared to offer; 
liberal inducements, and to miniaters, including 
their families, and theological students, to whom 
twenty per cent. will be given on purchases for 
their own use only. | | 

For further information. please address | 

W. Sakennt, Business 

ristian Commission is now x: 
that it oan reach the soldiers party of te 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 


struction. 
Its object is the spiritual and tem welfare 
of the Soldiers Sailors. I6 distributes its 


stores by means of Christian men, who.go without | 
pay, and give personally to those who need, 
companying such distribution by words of relf- 
gious counsel and-cheer, and by such at. 
tention as may be néeded. Seer met such 
men were on the battile-fields of Maryldad, doing! 
all that Christian gp could devise for the 
wounded and dying, and distributing stores. , 
Others are s ading eir time in hoapi where . 
are welcomed be g surgeons and men. 
he main object of the Commission, ie the reli-' 
ey eu in this ster 
the bodily wants, and then Miating to Christ” ” 
Funds are much needed to procure reli 
reading, and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be a‘ 
fully distributed. 1 
For further information, directions, and docu-. 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Secre- . 
No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia, 
ll stores should add to —- H. 
No. 13 street, Phila- 
elphia; and mone sent to P 
Western Bank, Philadelphia 
he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 
BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 
“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 
M. L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati.. © 
CHARLES DEMOND, Esq, Boston, a 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, W 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq., Philadelphia, 
_JAY COOKE, Esy., Philadelphia. | 
Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esq., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esq., Chicago. 
Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, i 
606 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, . 
WILL NOT ADVANCE THE PRICES OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


MANUFACTURED BY THEM. 


OUR ASSORTMENT COMPRISES SEVERAL 


NEW VARIETIES, 
AS WELL AS | 


y 


NEW DESIGNS AND CLASPS. : 


Every ALBUM 18 FURNISHED A : 
TITLE PAGE AND INDEX: 
PRINTED IN GOLD. 


Complete Catalogues Now Ready... 
dec 13—2t | 


Wardlaw’s Lectures on Proverbs. $vols. $3.75. 
Wardlaw’s Lectures on Romans. vols. $3.76. 
Wardlaw’s Lectures on Zechariah. $1.25. 
Wardlaw’s Lectures on James. $.1.25, . 
Buchanan’s Exposition of Ecclesiastes. $1.88. . 
Buchanan’s Furlough in Palestineand Egypt. $1.88 © 
Buchanan's Ten Years’ Conflict. 2 vols. $38.50. 
Memorable Women of Puritan Times. 2vols. $8. 
The Faiths of the World. Illustrated, 2vols. 
Ladies of the Reformation. Lllustrated. 

“ England, Scotland, and Netherlands. $3. 

«“ Germany, France, and Switzerland. ‘ 
Book of Scottish Songs and Ballads. Each $2.25. | 
Tales by the Ettrick Shepherd. 6 vols. $65.35. 
Poems by Ditto, (James Hogg). 5 vols. $5. 
Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. With Portraits. 5. 

vols., 8vo, half calf, seman at $19,) only $15, 
The Poems and Life of Robert Burns. I)lustrated. 

5 vols., 12mo, $5; Ditto, 2 vols., 8vo, $9. 

Sent by mai id, without further charge. 
WM. RENTOUL, 
dec 13-2t® 25 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


CHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The Fix- 
tures and Furniture of a Day-School for 
Boys, in a large City, is offered for sale. The. 
location is eacellent, and a flourishing school has 
been maintained here for many = To an 
enterprising and experienced Teacher, the posi- 
tion offers peculiar advantages. 


Care of Wituram S. & Atrrep No. 606 


dec 13—3t] Chestnut street, Phi phia. - 
RAYING AND WORKING—Being Some 
Account of What Men Can Do When ing, 


Earnest. By the Rev. W. F. Stevenson. 13mo. 


$1.25. 
Praying and Working’ will be found more’ 
interesting than a Review., 

“It has been our lot to many books, but. 
never have we read a book in which there was 
more direct moral earnestness, and the Yan to - 
bring that to bear effectively upon thé inquiri 
and open-minded, than in this ‘ Praying . 
Working’ of Mr. Stevenson’s.”—~ Montross Review. | 

PARISH PAPERS. By Norman MeolLeod; D.D., 
Author she Gold Thread,” “ Wee Davie,” 
12mo. 25. 

THE RISEN REDEEMER. The Gospel His- 
tory from Resurrection to the Day of Pen-» 
tecost. By F. W Krummacher, D.D, mo. 

THE LAST DAY OF OUB LORD'S PASSION. 
By the Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. 12mo. $1.25. 

“Dr. Hanna’s new work, as a poem on 
‘The Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion” stands 
alone in the crowded rauks of our ” 
literature. It has a greater value than a w , 
ship-load of treatises on the evidences.”—Hdsn-. 
burgh Witness. 
VESPER. By Madame the Countess de Gas- 
arin. Translated by Miss Mary lL. Booth. 

mo. 90 cents 

“The varied topics in this pleasing volume are: 
touched with rare a y feminine grace;, 
their treatment, too, is fresh and natural, incident, 
and sentiment being judiciously blended. @ ®' 

It is a delightful volume, and pure as pleasant.”— 


Commerciai. 
THE NEAR AND HEAVENLY: HORIZON. 
By the same Author. 12mo, gilt top. $1.25. : 
THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH MAN. 
By Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D. 12mo. cents. 
THE COTTAGE BY THE STREAM. By 
A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 30 cents. Pie 
MY NEIGHBOUR’S SHOES. By A. L. 0. 


40 cents. 
L. 0. E. 60 cents. he gets 
THE BLACK CLIFF. By A. L. E, 40 ota. 
-THE BROKEN CHAIN. By A. L. O. E. 40 ots. 
STORIES ON THE PARABLES. By A. L. 0. E. 
THE LOST JEWEL. By A. L.0.£. 60 cts. 
SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. ByA. L.0.E. 


cents. 
BERTIE LEE. 50 cents. 
DAY-BREAK; or, Stavecuine and 
MOTHER'S LAST WORDS. A Btory. 40 ote. 
TONY STARR’S LEGACY. By the Author of 
“Win and Wear.” 60 cents. : 
WIN AND WEAR. 60 cents. 
BROAD SHADOWS ON LIFE’S PATHWAY, 
A Tale. 60 cents. 
THE TORN BIBLE. 60 cents. 
on, Tas Youne Wars: 
a? THs cen ' 
LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO Wir" 
THEM. By the Rev. J. A. Collier. 60 cents. * 
LITTLE WALTER OF WYALUBING: cts: 
BERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


0s. 
JOHN P. RHOADS, Depositary. 


0. 530 Broadway, New York; ‘aha’ 

WILLIAM 8. & ALF MARBTISN,- «a 

No. 606 Cheata ut street, Philade lphie,. 


New English Books at London Prices, 


‘Terms of Sale” of the Preabyterian Board of Pub-. 
discontinued 


- 


t for the Publishers, 
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we am Fleming Stevenson, Dublin. New 
1862, Robert Carter 


4. Martien. 12mo, pp. 411. 

| designs to illustrate, is expressed 
in the title-page, whieh is, that men in earnest may 
plish en smount of benevolent work which 
well surtle the fainthearted and slow-work- 
It ia thpe, in the remarkable instances of 
thet we know, other qualities, besides 


questionable that. no matter in what sphere a man 


hifi’ effbrts wit ‘effectually. 
Bie 


quently trod, op i uced examples well known,, 


‘these ‘histories, and interwoven 


in « felicitous manner. 
Boox or Josxva, Critically 


‘the Right 

Bishop of | New’ York, 1862. 

Co. 12mo, pp. 229. 
only, tbe figat part of Bishop Colenso’s 
Dati how much of the same mate- 
rial is ‘still in reserve, we know not. It is-an ex- 
ibddk, only as being highly pretentious, 
antl proveeding from 4 «Right Rev.,” which, of 
ean’ something very learned and digni- 
ods): be. object of it is to discredithe five books 
of und the book of Joshua, and to expose 
them to the world scarcely’ clever romances;,. 
and the Bishop, more‘then once, expresses his con- 
viction that he bas completely succeeded in im- 
mg theif historical correctness, and, of course, 
eir inspization. This he professes to have done 
as a penaciontious man, and a yery critical scholar, 
as if he weze the first, or the one hundredth, who 
had@eipade similar boast. We have heard the 
noise of infidé? battering-rams on this citadel too 
long. frightened by a bishop's torpedo. No 
doubt he thought himself to be fully qualified for a 
bighoprie; and entitled to the honour by his previ- 
oug learning, and yet, according to his own confes- 
sion, his faith was shaken by the subtle question- 
| is’ parishioness. Of course, like a 
EWe set td work to study geology. and 
arithmetic, and certain German critics, to discover 
if he teaching fables to the heathen— 
and as ie result, down topples the Pentateuch and 
Joghali, doubt to the gratification of the ti- 
umphast Zulps. A little more study of Strauss 
will, ¥éry probably, enable this worthy divine to 
; Now Testament—which, by the way, ac- 
the ‘Writings of Mosee—of all its iospiration, 
explain away all its miracles, and convert Christ 
himself into a myth. He is jurt the man to do it, 
so devoted a seeker of truttrheis! The Westminster 
oe will Inud him, Christian men will deplore 
his apostagy, gad.echolars will expose bis empty 
pretensioA; afd yet, alas! the young and inexperi- 
“enced will probably be led astray by the infidelity 
which has the endorsement of a bishop. A notice 
this & wot thé to answer the cavils of a 
volume; byt so far as we ean see as yet, the author 
has stated no new objections, and nothing that will 


phake the fpith’ of’ reverential believer. 

Marvat or Growocr, Treating of the Principles 
of the Scienre; to 
rican logical History; for the Use o - 

aged, and ‘Schools 

James D. Dana, M A, LL.D., Silliman Professor 
of Geology and Natural Science in Yale Col- 

Dee, Sic. Hiuatrated by a Chart of the World, 

and over 1000 figures, mostly from American 

Boutces: Philadelphia, 1862, Theodore Bliss § Co. 

-Cvo, pp.“ 798. 

This is one of the richest contributions to science 
which it has been our privilege to notice of late 

Yoart,, and im an American geological point of 
view, is invaluable to the student of geology. 
The American field is a prolific one, and although 
not 'yet Milly explored, it has already yielded rich 
results; it was ‘therefore a happy idea to bring 
thesé results together, as illustrative of the general 
principles of the science. That it is done in a 
masterly manner, the public may be assured from 
the justly earned reputation of the author, whose 
knowledge im this particular department is well 
known. The information is full and exact, the 
figured filustrations aViindant, and the whole re- 
plete with interest. The volume is got up by the 
 publishers.in the very best style, 

Wittan’s Toer m rus East. By Daniel C. 

“Eddy, D.D, Author of the “Percy Family.” 

Walter in Egypt. New York, 1862, Sheldon & 

©o. 18mo, pp. 222. 

“This is a capital little volume, with quite a 
fund of knowledge, condented, and adapted to 
young readers. It is well executed. Walter 
hese mekes the toar of Egypt, and in succeeding 
volumes he will be found in Jerusalem, the North 
Country, Damascus, Constantinople, and Athens. 
tan Saitos-Box, asp His Uncis 

18mo, pp. 119. 

Taa Naveutr Worx. 18mo0, pp 135. 
Tes ‘Woopman's Naxwztre. By the Author of 

Biue Fiag.” 18mo, pp. 110. 

Gaacs <Axporr; or, The Sundsy Tea-Party. 

18mo, pp. 95. 

tr rae Lappm; or, The Will and the 

“Way. 18mo, pp. 103. 

These five, neat, and pretty books, for young 
réedere about Christmas times, are published by 
the Amé@rioan Tract Society, and for sale also at 
théir Depository, in Chestnut street near Tenth, 
Piiftadetphia. We have no doubt they are well 
worth the attention of juvenile readers. 


Camp axp Ovrrost Dury ror Ixrantrry, &c. 
By Daniel Butterfield, Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers, United States Army. New York, 1862, 

§& Brothers. 18mo, pp. 124. 

This manual is commended by those who are 
to judge of its merits, and all we can 
de is to cali the attention of soldiers to it, as 
erfibracing a clear and succinct summary of what 
a soldier should know and practise. : 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
On our table we have Littell’s Living Age, 


Magazine, Foreign Missionary, Reformed 
ssby! Christian World, and Advocate of 


"We. have also received a piece of music, en- 
titled «Columbia, Our Country for Ever,” the 
‘wérds by tlie Rev. M. L. Hofford, music by G. W. 


witt. 
" im ‘Leotiard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
were lackwood for November. Contents— 
1> Cextoniana—Part X—No. XV. The Organ of 
Weight; No, XVI. The Sympathetic Tempera- 
ment. 2. The Scotin France. 3. Chronicles of 


ce Chapel—Part X. 4. Clough’s 
5S. The Land Revenue of India. 6. Thiers 


_ Waterloo,, 7. A Deathless Love. 8. The 
is of the American War. 


THE: BRAIN AND SEA-SICKNESS 


Professor Bache, connected with the U nited 
Statee Sarvey, io a recent article on 
the physiology of sea-sickness, advances the 

@ that this tormeht of ocean travellers is 
a disease of the brain, and not of the 
stomach. His view is, that it is owing to 
thie’fict that the mind is not able to under- 
stand the varying motions of the vessel as 
rapidly es the ecuses feel them, thus causing 
conflict of impressions, and a consequent 
alfestion, ef the brain, which in tura de- 
tem, and 
mind can conceive 


raages the servous 
nauses. soon. as t 


the. ides of each motion as soon as it is felt, 
ceases. The deck is conse- 


Daily News. 


If tie be sincere and earnest, he may make 
Mr. Stevenson, in itlus- 
subject, has nof. gone over ground fre- 


Rey. Jobn William | 


of Science. By 


- Ab! those pleasant morning hours, 
When will they ocme back again? 

Wich their sunshine and their flowers, 
Glistening over bill and plain. 

_» Flowers, we never dreamed of dying ; 

Sanehine, in its golden. prime; 

Dime—we never heard Time flyisg— 

| What had we to do with Time? , 


Nature then her charms unfolding, 
Every scene looked fresh and fair? 
-Youthfal eyes, the world beholding, 
Saw no fading beauty there. 
Matual minds by converse blended, 
Found delight in every theme ; 
Hope, that angel heaven- descended, 
Beattered flowers on every stream: 


Then on wings of promise borne, 
Came with all her teeapures laden, 
Gaily each returning morn, 
Masie—O, what sounds of swectaess 
upon the listening ear! 
Gentle tones, whose very fisetness 
Made them more intensely dear. 


’ Then the graceful pencil plying 
Fearlessly ite mimic skill, 
And the busy needle trying 
Fruits and flowers more brilliant still; 
_ All combined with tinte of glory, 
Forme of grace from many a eclime, 
“While the page of claesic story 
Charmed away that pleasant time. 


Ye who tread this vale of beauty, 
Does no gentle whisper say, 

Youth may find in paths of duty 
Flowers that never fade away? 

Listen—for those pleasant hours, 
Dancing over hill and plain, 

Witb their sunshine and their showers, 
Never can come back again. 


= 


Arrival of a Live Gorilla in Liverpool. 


By the arrival of the African mail steam- 
er Armenian, at Liverpool, there has been 
brought to that port a fine male specimen 
of the gorilla. He appears quite docile, 


| and amuses himself in dancing round the 


room at Mr. Newby’s, the eminent natural-. 
ist, and attempting to sew pieces of blankets 
together. His skin is of an olive colour, 
and, as he is yet very young, only slightly 
covered with hair. He is remarkably fond 
of et living, and appears to have an espe- 


and fruit. 
three feet and a half in height, very broad 
and thick across the chest, while his arms 
and legs are long and sinewy, displaying 
great strength. He has a great habit of 
putting his feet into any stray boots and 
shoes which may be lying sbout, and when 
he is discovered in his freaks, he invariably 
runs for protection to any lady who may be 
present. . His face, unlike the generally 
entertained opinion, is not fierce or repul- 
sive looking, although the jaws are both 
broad and heavy. This is the only live 


brought to this country.— Leeds Mercury. 


‘HOW THE FRENCH ECONOMIZE. 


There are few American families who 
know exactly the expenses of a year; they 
all know, probably, that it costs about so 
many hundred or thousand dollars on the 
whole. But every European family knows 
the expense of every year, of every month, 
day, or hour—the exact cost of every din- 
ner, supper, or breakfast, of every morsel 
they eat, of every drop they drink. Every 
German or French housewife knows not only 
how much the mest, potatoes, and bread of 
any meal may cost, but also the water in 
which she has cooked them, and the coal or 
wood she has burned to boil the water. It 
is infinitely amusing to an American to ob- 
serve such a menage. 

In Paris there is no aqueduct; the foun- 
tains of the city belong to the government, 
and the water is sold by barrels and pails 
fall to water-carriers, who supply families 
at so much a gallon. In a house of five 


stories, there are two families on each floor, . 


making ten who ascend the same staircase, 
up which all articles for family use must be 
carried. It is a rule that water, coal, and 
all heavy articles must be taken up before 
noon, as about that time the concterge cleans 
the hall.and stairs, and they must be kept 
clean for callers in the afternoon. In every 
kitchen is a receptacle for water, consisting 
of an oblong box, containing two or more 
pails full, according to the means of the 
family, and their ideas of cleanliness. In 
one corner of the box is a small portion of 
porous stone, which serves as a filter, and to 
which is a separate faucet. The porteur 
brings two large pails full of water for three 
cents, and comes every morning. It is, 
therefore, very easy to know how much the 
water costs in which the dinner is boiled. 

In the same kitchen is a box for coal, 
which contains the quantity for which they 
pay forty cents, and they know exactly how 
many meals can: be cooked with this quan- 
tity. If they have guests to dinner, they 
use an extra quantity of water and coal, 
and know how many cents worth are devo- 
ted to each guest, and then, of course, they 
know if they can afford to invite any body 
again ! 3 

They know exactly how much of every 
article is used every day. The streets of 
Paris are lined with smal! groceries, where 
every thing is purchased by the cent’s 
worth, and are certainly very convenient 
for people who earn only a few cents per 
day. Ifa family comes into the neighbour- 
hood who does not patronize these small 
shop-keepers, it is considered a great injus- 
tice, and we have known them to commence 
a regular persecution of such a family, ap- 
noying them in every possible way. They 
keep coffee, burnt and ground, sugar, pow- 
dered and in lumps, tobacco, liquors, and 
every household article in infinitely small 
quantities. 

The morning meal in every French family 
is bread and coffee, what they call cafe au 
lait, and is made of equal portions of coffee 
and chickory placed in a biggin, upon which 
hot water is poured so long as it runs through 
black. Of this they take two spoonfuls to 
a half-pint of boiling milk. Three or five 
cents’ worth of coffee is purchased every 
day, and the milkman and baker, of course, 
come every morning: _ 

The second meal is at noon, thongh it is 
catled breakfast, and is merely a luncheon, 
cold, or the remnants of yesterday’s dinner. 
For these two, no cloth is put upon the 
table, and all ceremony is unnecessary. 

The dinner is at six, and consists of meat 
and one vegetable, and something as a salad. 
I have seen a piece of meat, cooked without 
onions and garlic, and swimming in gravy. 
The salad is dressed with oil and vinegar, 
the rule being a spoonful of vinegar to three 
of oil, with pepper, salt, and mustard, and 
also a little onion and garlic. The com- 
mencement of dinner is, of course, soup, 
as this is invaluable in every Continental 
family. There are also soup shops, where a 
pint or a quart can be purchased every day, 
between, fuur and six. But as often as 
once or twice a week, they have a boiled 
dinner, what they call pot au feu. Io 
America, the liquor in which meat and 
vegetables are boiled for such a dinner, is 
thrown away. It niust certainly contain 
the best juice of the meat, and be very good 
and nourishing. In Europe it is every drop 
saved and eaten. They fill an earthen pot 
with meat and -vegetables, never omitti 
the onions, and let it boil away one-hal 
For the soup, they season it with pepper, 
and sometimes with sorrel, parsley, and 
other herbs and spices, and thicken it with 
vermicelli, or crumbs of bread. Whether 


for, one suffering.— | 
dalicious oc hot, it cegtainly seems too 


cial relish for beefsteak, and mutton chops, 
Young Mr. Gorilla is about 


specimen of the gorilla, we believe, ever 


| 


| stitution of economy merely. ‘up 
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ood to throw away. American housewives, 
who may be obliged to practise economy, 
can at least try it. Children may be taug 
to like it, and must not be told it is 

The dessert. is almost invariably bread 
apd cheese in winter, with a little comfiture. 
I do not mean to say that every family lives 
in this way; bat I have been in many, and 
seen little difference. One is expected to- 
take a bit of cheese about an inch square, 
and a teaspoonful of comfiture. The little 
shop windows are also lined with jars of 
preserves, which are sold in quantities of 
“a or three cents’ worth, like any thing 
else. 
Cheese in the same way, a bit a few 
inches: for dinner. The and salt 
are no exceptions to the three cent rule, 
little three-cornered: papers being the only 
receptacles for them. Cinnamon, cloves, 


nutineg, and similar spices have no location — 


in a Continental family, where they never 
make a pudding, or pie, or eake of any 


| description, and where they would consider 


it the greatest extravaganee to eat such 


things. We are talking of families who’ 
| have a regular income of $600 or $800, 
“| $1000 or $1500 a year. Such a family 
does not allow the whole expense of the 


table'to be more than $8 or 810 a month 
each person, and we know those who limit 
it to $5 or $6, ard yet who live very com- 
fortably.— Corr. N. Y¥. Com. Advertiser. 


RAPID MARCHES. 


The. dellowing: ste some-ofthe mest 
markable cases of rapid marches on military 


| record: 


Roman infantry marched frequently a 
distance of twenty miles in five hours, each 


| soldier carrying from fifty to eighty pounds. 


of baggage. Czosar’s legions marched four 
hundred and fifty leagues in twenty-three 
days. In 1800, McDonald marched forty 
miles in a single day, crossing rivers, and 
climbing mountains. Claual, after most ex- 
traordinary efforts at the battle of Salamanca, 
retreated forty miles in twelve hours. In 
1814, Napoleon marched his army, for the 
purpose of succoring Paris, seventy-five 
miles in thirty-six hours. General Craw- 
ford, in Spain, marched three thousand men 
sixty-two miles in twenty six hours. In 
1808, Wellington’s cavalry in India march- 
ed sixty miles in thirty-two hours. Before 
the battle of Furrukhabad, in India, the 
Hingliah cavalry, under Lord Lake, are said 
to have marched seventy miles in twenty- 


CURIOUS PEBBLES. 


The San Francisco Alta California states 
that on the ocean beach of Oregon, be- 
tween Port Oxford and Goose Bay, the 
surf is continually casting up little rows of 


variegated stones, prettily rounded by the. 
action of the sand and water, and exhibit-. 


ing all the hues of gems. They average 
the size of common beans, and are gener- 
ally transparent, scintillating in the sun- 
light -with the colours ef the ruby, the sap- 
phire, the amethyst, and the emerald. 
Sometimes a perfectly round one is found, 
of an amber colour, and clear as glass. 
After’ a heavy gale, they may be gathered’ 
by the bushel. They ate only to be found 
along a stretch of coast about twenty miles 
in length. In a glass dish filled with 
water, and placed where the sun can strike 
obliquely upon them, they reflect a variety 
of beautiful rays, and create a miniature 
rainbow, or a combination of light resem- 
bling one, in their effects. 


A STORY FOR THE SUPERSTITIOUS. 


A few months ago, in a flourishing town 
of India, a personage of considerable local 
importance some property stolen from 
him, and he proceeded accordingly to dis- 
cover the thief by the ordeal of the saucer. 
He took a brass saucer, pronounced over it 
words of potent magic, and weird sentences 
from the Koran, brought it to the door of 
his house, and then, in the presence of an 
excited multitude, gave it a push, and set it 
rolling. It staggered a little at first, as if 
uadecided in its proceedings, but soon took 
its course towards and rolled down the main 
street of the town. Qn it rolled, upheld by 
divine power, untouched by human hands, 
and never faltered till it turned at a sharp 
angle down a lane, and stopped opposite a 
closed door. Still it did not fall, but re- 
mained poised on edge, while the attending 
crowd shouted to the inmates to undo the 
bolt. The owner himself came down, and 
no sooner had he opened the door, than the 
saucer leaped up, and fixed itself on his head. 
He fell on his knees, confessed the crime, 
and was brought up before the magistrate. 

The most curious part of the story is to 
come. He was not guilty; the stolen pro- 
perty was recovered in another man’s house, 
and the real thief was discovered. The first 
culprit declared that his confession was made 
under the influence of religious excitement 
and superstitious fear of. magic; and by 
degrees, the truth came out that the saucer 
had been pushed along by an accomplice of 
the real thief, and had never leaped on the 
man’s head at all. The people, wishing to 
be deceived, were deceived. So much for 
the evidence of the supernatural, given by 
men who had no interest in lying. If human 
nature is so prone to prostrate itself blindly 
before fanciful marvels, those may well be 
excused who watch with jealousy even the 
puny roguery of astrologers, and the assist- 
ance which they are fortunate to receive 
from judicial or literary abettors.— London 


Review. 


Extraordinary Superstition in New 
Brunswick. 


The St. John’s News says :—‘‘There is a 
woman in Duke street owning a donkey, 
od you know what that is,) and it appears 
that it got bruited abroad that if a child 
having the whooping-cough were to crawl 
under the animal’s belly, or that of any 
other donkey, a speedy cure would be the 
result. Incredible as it may seem, crowds 
of women, with afflicted children, from 
‘York Point’ and Portland have been going 
over to this donkey-woman for some days 
past, and the poor little children (whooping 
at an awful rate) have been crawling under 
the animal’s body in a continuous stream. 
The pressure became so great, that the 
owner of the Doctor at last commenced to 
charge a York-shilling fee; and on Monday 
she did a handsome business in that way. 
We talk of the credulity of the people of 
India, and wonder at their ignorance; but 
here is an amount of superstition in a 
Christian community, which it would puz- 
zle better philosophers than we are, to 
account for.” | | 


AMEN AT THE WRONG PLACE. 


Bishop Janes, of the Methodist Church, was 
making a speech lately, in which he chanced 
to say that he hoped soon to bring his re- 
marks toanendor point. The audience gen. 
erally understood what he meant, but some 
uncourteous man in the congregation ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Amen!” which made a general 
titter, “if not a broad laugh.” The Bishop 
smiled, and said as the brother and he 
agreed, he would proceed, which he did, 
and gravity was soon restored. The mis- 

laced ejaculation reminds us of an anec- 
abte of a good Western brother, who was 
told he did not say amen at the right ve 
but becoming excited under a powerful ser- 
mon, and wishing to give vent to his feel- 
ings, and yet fearing, cried out, ‘ Amen, at 
a venture !” 


an in- 


OLD EAGLES AND THEIR NESTS. 
The Girard (Pennsylvania) Union gives 
the following interesting account of a couple 
of old eagles, their troubles and their con- 
stancy. It says:—‘‘Sixty years ago, when 
the township was first settled, a pair of 
eagles, the white headed or bald species, 
had a nest in a tall tree on the farm of Mr. 
Kelley. They were not disturbed, and for 
twenty years they occupied the nest, annu- 
ally rearing and sendieg forth a brood of 
eagles, when a violent storm overturned the 
tree, and of course destroyed their habita- 
tion. They then re-built theit airy house 
on 2 lofty and inaccessible , on the 
farm of Richard Pettibone, adjoining Mr. 
Kelley’s, and enjoyed perfect happiness for 
forty years longer, raising to eaglehood two 
or three chicks yearly. A few weeks ago a 
high wind wrenched off a limb competing 
the nest, and threw it on the ground wit 
such energy that it was torn to atoms, and 
a very young, and very bald, eagle killed. 
The nest was very large, being made of 
about ten bushels of sticks and leaves. This 
aged and persevering couple are now making 
a third nest, on another sycamore, near the 
one lately destroyed. How old these birds 


are, is not koown; but that they are the. 


same pair found there by the earliest set- 
tlers, there is no doubt. They are so long 
familiar with the presence of men, that they 


| can be approached within a few feet; and 


their great age, constancy, and friendliness, 
have given them the respect of the neigh- 
bours, who would turn out en masse and 
mob the unlucky sport who should attempt 
to shoot or despoil this royal family.” 


The Early Days of Steam Locomotion. 


The Patent Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, London, has lately received a very 
interesting addition to its contents, in the 
celebrated ‘‘ Rocket” engine, constructed by 


the late George Stephenson in 1829, and | 


which, it will be remembered, competed 
successfully at the famous trial of locomo- 
tives at Rainhill, near Liverpool, in that 
year. The engine, which is extremely 
curious, is wonderfully perfect, bearing in 
mind its age, and the hard work that it has 
gone through. An inscription states that 
many missing parts have been restored by 
Messrs. G. R. Stephenson & Co. Near this 
engine stands the ‘Puffing Billy,” which 
was constructed in 1813, for Mr. Blackett, 
the proprietor of the Wylam collieries. 
This is the oldest locomotive in existence. 
Aftur many trials and alterations, it com- 
mepsed working in 1813, and continued 
working until June, 1862, when it was re- 
moved to the Patent Museum.—London 
Athenseum. 


— 


FORETELLING STORMS. 


The American Railroad Journal, in an 
article referring to the Jate disastrous rain 
storm and freshets in Penns}lvania and 
New York, says: 

“The science of meteorology has now 
arrived at such a pitch, that every general 
violent storm can be predicted, with al- 
most absolute certainty, twenty-four hours 
in advance. By means of the telegraph, 
this information might be communicated to 
all parts of the country in a few minutes, 
so that signals could be displayed along the 
coast, while in the interior works could be 
put in a state of readiness to receive the 
expected visitor. Every reservoir. could 
thus be run dry; every canal lowered; even 
the boatmen could be forewarned. A large 
number of valuable lives were lost during 
the late freshet, every one of which might 
have been saved to their own families, and 
the community at large. 

‘¢We are here making use of no reckless 
assertions. The experiment of ‘‘forecast- 
ing” the weather has been tried in Eng- 
land. It is conducted on strict scientific 
principles by a Department, under the 
supervision of Admiral Fitzroy. To defray 
the necessary expenses in connection with 
it, the British Government makes a small 
appropriation annually. A leading Kng- 
lish journal remarks, that this invention 
has already been the means of saving hun- 
dreds of lives annually. It is admitted on 
all hands that, though, Fitzroy has made 
frequent mistakes as to the docal gales, yet 
that no great general storm has visited the 
country during the past year without being 
heralded, for several hours in advance, by 
the display of signals along the coast, 
warning seamen to keep off shore, or not to 
venture out for the time being. In this 
country, owing to uniformity of our general 
coast lines, the laws of the storm will 
doubtless be found more simple than in any 
part of Europe.” | 


LOVE NOT THE WORLD TOO WELL. 


BY SAMUEL BARBER. 
Love not the world too well: why thus pursue 
Its giddy pleasures, which so soon depart? 
Why leave the richer treasures out of view, 
Trusting the world to satisfy thine heart, 


Love not the world too well; it never will 
Afford that peace to which thy heart aspires; 
Its wealth may lure, its flatteries please, but still, 

Each new success awakes some new desires. 


Ask of ambition, avarice, or pride, 
If those bewildered by their magic spell 
Have ever been, or can be, satisfied ? 
They will reply—Love not the world too well. 


Love not the world too well: its morning smile, 
Like early spring-time flowers when budding new, 
May lend its sweet enchantment for awhile; 
But soon you'll find it does not smile for you. 


Love not the world too well: its paths may lead 
Where hope has decked the way insummer bloom; 
But when life’s plain, unerring map we read, 
We find they all are tending to the tomb, 


PICKET GUARDS. 


You read in the papers about “picket 
firing,’’ about capturing pickets, ‘driving 
in” pickets, and soon. Perhaps you would 
like to know what the pickets of an army 
are. They are its sentinels, its watchmen, 
its lookouts, to give it early notice of dan- 
ger. When an army encamps, the soldiers 
are tired, and want to sleep. But if they 
should all lie duwn and go to sleep, an 
enemy might come, and surprise and cap- 
ture them. Hence some are “detailed” 
from every company, and placed in charge 
of an officer, called the “‘officer of the 
guard.” He takes them out from a quarter 
to half a mile, and places them where they 
can watch for the enemy without being 
seen. He is careful, also, to place them 
where they can readily run together and 
help each other if there is danger, or can 
send an alarm back, from one to another,” 
to the officer, or into camp. This is 
called putting the guards in supporting dis- 
tance. 

When the picket is posted by the officer, 
he is told to keep a constant look-out in 
every direction, and to listen for all unusual 
sounds. If asingle man approaches, he is 
to challenge him, and if he cannot give the 
countersign, the picket is to call for the 
officer of the guard, and to keep the man at 
the point of his bayonet until the officer 
comes. If the man, when challenged, tries 
to run away, the picket is to shoot him, for 
he is probably a spy. . If the picket sees or 
hears a large body of men approaching, he 
does not wait to challenge them, but fires 
his gun to give the alarm, and runs back. 
The other pickets, hearing his alarm, fall 
back too, atten together under the officer 
of the guard. If the body of men coming 
seems to be more numerous than they, the 
guards fall back to the camp, and rouse the 
whole army to resist an attack. This is 
called driving in the pickets. 

If a picket sleeps on his post, the enemy 


may capture him, and surprise the whole 


army. For this reason, sleeping while on 
guard is # great crime, according to military 
law, and is punished with death. An army 
without pickets, would be like a man blind 
and deaf ona railroad track: it would not 
know when danger was near, though liable 
to be overtaken by it at any moment.— 
Christian Herald. 


THE TRAVELS OF A LETTER. 


The following story is told by Holbrook’s 
United States Mail: , 

‘¢A letter was posted in New York, No- 
vember 5, 1861, plainly addressed as fol- 
lows:—‘ Mr. Myers, North Galveston, In- 
dia.’ The clerk here, into whose hands it 
fell, put it om its way rejoicing, (as he had 
a perfect right to do,) for London, England, 
where it got into custody of another ‘strict 
constructionist,’ who passed it on to Cal-. 
cutta, India. Some official there endorsed 
upon it, ‘No such person or place here,’ 
and forthwith started it on its return to 
the city of. Gotham, no doubt taking the 
original New York post mark as the guide. 
The unlucky missive has probably, ere this, 
found its way to Indiana, in which State 
there is a North Galveston. 

‘‘ Moral.—It is always the safest way to 
omit abbreviations in writing the name of a 
State in a letter address, unless the town or 
city bears the same name, as for New York. 
Then N. Y. would be better, otherwise the 
State being last named on the address, it 
might readily be sent to New York city.” 


Kam and Garden. 


MANAGEMENT OF PasTURES.—We are 
not aware that any experiments have re- 
cently been made in this region to test the 
practicability of the system we are about 
to recommend; but we, nevertheless, feel 
fully persuaded in our own mind that it 
cannot, if systematically and rigidly carried 
out, be followed by other than the best re- 
sults. Every farmer is aware that a suc- 
cessful process in the labour of enriching 
soils is that of ‘‘turning them out to pas- 
ture,” and that soiJs which have been thus 
treated, and allowed to recuperate during a 
series of years, are found, on being again 
ploughed and subjected to cultivation, to 
be endued with principles of fertility some- 
times equal to those which they possessed 
in their primitive or virgin state. This, 
we conjecture, would be the common re- 
sult of the system when thoroughly carried 
out; and we know of no instance in which 
lands that have been depastured for a series 
of years—no matter how carelessly they 
may have been cropped—have been injured 
by it. On the contrary, many exhausted 
fields, from which all the industry and skill 
of the cultivator were inadequate to secure 
a remunerating crop, have been restored to 
productiveness in a few seasons, simply by 
‘‘turning them out.” This was once a 
very common opinion in some of our oldest 
agricultural districts. No sooner did a 
field that had been robbed of its fertility by 
a long course of severe and injudicious 
cropping fail to produce liberally, than it 
was “turned out to pasture.” What the 

recise operation of natural laws upon the 
had is, left in this condition, we are not 
able to say with certainty, but have no 
doubt that it may be fairly imputed to 
three causes—the annual decay of the vege- 
table matter which grows upon the surface, 
which serves as top-dressing, though it may 
be very slight; the effect of the solar rays 
in attracting mineral matters from below, 
upward nearer the surface, where the roots 
of plants may readily find them; and the 
fertilizing influences of the atmosphere, 
that great ocean of light, moisture, and 
quickening gases, ever spread over. the soil 
and descending upon it, to feed and perfect 
the vegetation that covers the surface of the 
earth. We are inclined to think that the 
principal advantage received by land in a 
state of exhaustion is from the latter source. 
When land is thus partially or wholly re- 
stored to a state of fertility, we too often 
find little in subsequent details to recom- 
mend. After having re-possessed himself 
of a portion of valuable soil, almost the first 
step of the proprietor is to re-adopt the pre- 
cise system of management, in cropping, by 
which it was originally made poor! Instead 
of carefully husbanding his re-attained 
wealth, he goes immediately and blindly to 
work to dissipate and destroy it. The plan 
we have to suggest is this:—Let the poor 
fields be at once ‘‘turned out’’—let them 
lie two, four, or six years, as the case may 
seem to demand, and until the soil has re- 
acquired its former vigorous and healthy 
tone, and then, without the intervention of 
any grain crop, or, if the object is grass 
exclusively, without any crop whatever, let 
them be laid down to grass. The period 
for ploughing should be that in which 
vegetation is in its greatest vigour, although 
we should, if the land is naturally thin and 
weak, prefer sowing the seed the subsequent 
spring. If thoreugh improvement is con- 
templated, the grass may be turned in in 


| June, and a crop of peas, millet, or buck- 


wheat sown, to be turned down as a green 
dressing, and a few bushels of ashes and 
gypsum sown, either before or after plough- 
ing. In no case should a ripe crop be 
taken; nor should the young grass be fed 
by cattle until it has thoroughly radicated, 
or taken strong root. In ploughing, care 
should be taken to let the plough run a 
little deeper, if possible, than in previous 
ploughings, in order to turn up some of the 
subsoil, and completely to inhume whatever 
of soluble matter of a vegetable nature there 
may be on the surface, as well as to furnish 
a deep and genial medium for the expansion 
and sustenance of the young roots. Lands 
managed in this way, we have no doubt, 
would produce bountifully for four or five 
years, when they should again be ploughed 
and laid down as before. Four years is 
sufficiently long to crop any land Jaid down 
to grass, unless it be copiously manured, or 
it is moist, swale land, that receives the 
annual wash of surrounding higher lands. 


Long cropping and short feeding in the 


fall and spring, and no dressing, will infal- 
libly insure short crops, an inadequate re- 
turn for the cost and trouble of cultivation, 
and poverty in the end!—WN. Furmer. 


Larae Deposit or Honry.—A some- 
what singular discovery was made in a 
house in St. Louis. The Argus gave the 


following account of the story:—‘The in-. 


mates of one of our largest up-town mansion 
houses, a few days since, were surprised to 
find a large number of bees flying about in 
two of the upper rooms. As the little fel- 
lows continued to occupy the places, a bee 
naturalist was sent to investigate. On en- 
tering the rooms, he exclaimed, ‘You have 
honey somewhere here,’ and proceeded to 
search for it. 
he discovered that one flue of the chimney 
was full of honey-comb, which was hanging 
down into the fire-place, and the honey 


‘dropping from it; proceeding to the top of 


the house to sound the chimney, he found 
it the same; one flue of the chimney was 
full, and the bees were industriously at 
work there also. These flues of the chimney 
had never been used; they were plastered 
smooth inside, and were perfectly dark, a 
stone having been placed on the top of each 
flue. The bees had descended the adjoin- 
ing flues, and found small holes about ten 
inches from the top of the chimney, leading 
into the closed flues, and through these 
holes they had made their way in and out. 
They have, as is supposed, occupied these 
places for three years, having been kept 
warm in winter by the heat from the ad- 
joining flues. On removing the fire-board, 
the bees, seeing the great light which had 
broken in upon them, descended to the 
room, and gathered on the windows, until 
they were covered to the thickness of three 
inches. It is estimated that there are in 
the two flues from 40,000 to 50,000 bees, 
and from 2000 to 3000 pounds of honey.” 


On removing the fire-board, | 
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Children’s Column. 


“DON’T SHUT THE BIBLE.” 


_ “Mother, the ioy band of death 
Doth chill my limbs and stop my breath; 
Read me those sacred words again, 
Taey soothe my spirit, ease my pain.” 
She took the precious Book, and read 
How Jesus long ago had said, 

“Let little children come to me, - 

For such shall heaven’s household be.” 


She closed and laid aside the book, 
And in her arms the sufferer took; 

His eyes grew dim, his utterance weak, 
Bat etill he struggled hard to speak. 


He struggled long; what would he say 
Ere death has sealed his lips for aye? 
_ “Don’t shut it up!” at length he cried— 
‘Don’t shut the book!”—then calmly died. 


“Don’t shut it up!” his spirit sings, 
Waiie upward borne on angel wings; 
“Don’t shat the Bible!” seemed to say, 

liis cold and pallid lips of clay. 


“Don’t shut the Bible!” still I hear— 
It sounded sweetly in mine ear. 

From morn till noon, from noon till even, 
It speaks to me—a voice from heaven. 


“Don’t shut the Bible!” God on high 
With threat proclaims, “or man will die.” 

‘Don’t shut the Book!” a voice of love 
Doth ever whisper from above. 


‘‘Don’t shut the Bible!” till its light 
Dispels the gloom of Pagan night; 
Till sin’s dominion is no more, 

And Jesus reigns from shore to shore. 


THE BAG OF BEANS. 

In a country village of New England there 
dwelt not many years since a lawyer and a 
physician, both intelligent, educated men ; 
both members of the same church. They have 
both passed away, but not without doing some 
good in the world. 

Just ten years ago this month, one frosty 
morning, there walked into that village a little 
boy, looking very tired and desolate. His gar- 
ments were old, but neatly patched; his hands 
and face were clean, and his hair smoothly 
combed; withal, there was about him a most 
attractive air of decent poverty. 

So thought Dr. A——, as he drew near the 
lad, who had seated himself upon a stone, 
opposite his gate. 

“‘What are you thinking about, my little 
man?” he kindly asked. 

The boy started, stared at the doctor with 
his great brown eyes, as much as to say, Can 
it be that such as you take any interest in me? 
then the tears began to trickle over bis bronzed 
cheeks, and fell fast upon his patched gar- 
ments. 

The doctor was moved. He patted the boy 
gently on his head, and again asked what Hie 
was thinking of. The child seemed reassured, 
and, despite his choking sobs, exclaimed: | 

“‘T was thinking, if God would only open a 


way for me to become great and good like you, | 


how I might help my dear mother, who is 
working her life out to get bread for her chil- 
dren.” : 

The doctor himself now brushed a tear from 
his eye, and softly said, still keeping his hand 
upon the boy’s head:—‘“ Good you can certain- 
ly become; great, too, in virtue; and all other 
greatness God is able to add thereto. Take 
heart, my son—act, if you would be.” 

“O, sir, if you would only help me!” ex- 
claimed the lad, springing up, and confronting 
his new-found friend with glowing face and 
sparkling eyes. 

The graceful attitude of the child, the vigour 
of his expression, the seeming firmness of his 
purpose, turned the scale with the doctor. 

“T do not need you, child,” he said, “but I 
will take you, and give you a start; may God 
help you do the rest. You may be my chore- 
boy. I will board, clothe, and teach you till 
you can do better. No thanks, lad; but take 
my horse there to the stable, and tend him 
carefully.” 


The boy silently obeyed, and his benefactor 


turned away. The hearts of both were full of 
gratitude—the child’s for his new-found home, 
and its donor’s, for the rich assurance that he 
was but doing his Maker’s bidding. 

Neither the boy nor his patron had ever 
reason to regret the decision of that morning. 
The one proved a kind and considerate master, 
the other a careful, diligent servant. His 
evenings the boy eagerly spent in study, and 
quickly mastered all the branches taught in 
district schools, Here he might have stopped, 
despite his longings, and have passed the rest 
of his days in humble, honest poverty, had not 
@ most trivial incident turned the whole cur- 
rent of his life. 

One morning the good doctor, in his daily 
visit to his stable, while rummaging in his 
hay-mow, stumbled upon a bag full of beans— 
a half bushel of nice, fresh beans: Here was 
a mystery. How came they there? To whom 
did they belong? Was there any thing wrong 
about it? His wife could tell him nothing; so 
he next had recourse to James. The boy 
coloured, hesitated, stammered, and then was 
silent altogether. | 

A faint suspicion flashed across the doctor’s 
mind. Could it be? No! he flung the idea 
from him at once. Honesty was stamped 
upon every feature of that manly face. 

The boy seemed to read, by intuition, his 
every thought. Again he put himself in the 
half tragic attitude of his first appeal to the 
doctor, and exclaimed: 

“A thief? No; I'd sooner die than touch 
what did not belong to me. Those beans my 
mother saved to help me buy a Latin grammar 
with. Do you think I could be untrue to such 
a mother’s teachings?” 

“No, my lad,” said the doctor, firmly graap- 
ing his hand, “‘and your mother may well be 
proud of such ason. Henceforth, the way to 
learning shall be no thorny one to you, if 
friends can help you.” , 

So it proved. The physician and lawyer 
went hand in hand in such works of benevo- 
lence; the large heart of the one, and the 
abundant means of the other went well to- 
gether. Their kindly interest and good ad- 
vice cheered on the struggling boy. Books he 
had in abundance; and when the time came 
for him to begin his student career, amongst 
new scenes and faces, their influence found 
him a place where his native powers could be- 
gin to carve out his destiny. 

That destiny is now well assured. The for- 
lorn, distrasting chore-boy is now the self-pos- 
sessed, honoured Professor. Nature had given 
him a comely person, and the graces have 
been kind to him. Hls home is amongst the 
educated, the polished, and the refined; yet is 
he not now untrue to his mother’s teachings; 
and now even he grasps her homely hand just 
as warmly as he did on the day when he took 
from it the bag of beans wherewith to bay his 
first grammar. 

As we have said before, his kind patrons 
have gone to their reward—went before the 
poor lad whom they cheered had rewarded by 
his achievements, their kindly efforts; but we 


doubt not from heaven they look down with | 


loving hearts upon this worthy son of their 
adoption. 
Child of penury, God is no respecter of per- 
sons. He who runneth winneth the race. 
Man of means, “Cast thy bread upon the 


waters.” ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.”— 
Independent. 
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